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ABSTRACT 

In September 1978, the Lenoir City (Tenness 
system initiated in two elementary schools a volunteer tuto 
program called the Retirement Power in Education Project (R 
Fourteen volunteers, including twelve retirees, were trains 
Laubach reading materials in tutoring fourth and seventh gr 
evaluating the project one year after its inception, this r 
provides a general program and location description, a revi 
literature on volunteer tutoring programsj, a discussion of 
objectives, and interpretation of the data. The findings ia 
that the tutoring experience did not effect significant dif 
between tutored and nontutored students in reading achievem 
absenteeism, attitude towards school, or grades. However, t 
one-to-one relationship with an adult role model was found 
favorable impact on student self -concept , especially at the 
fourth-grade level. Recommendations include targeting the p 
the lower grades, recruiting more volunteers, and developin 
coordination between teachers,, administrators, and tutors. 
(Author/WD) 
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Sunimary 

The nee.:: = assessment which led Co the development of the Retirement 
?ov;e-.' in Education (RPIE) Project indicated that some of the students in 
rne j.enoir r--y schools needed individual tutoring in reading and mathe- 
.^latics, and £: .ditional positive relationships with adults in ordxir to 
increase thei: feelings of self -worth. The RPIE Project was proposed to 
ring retired persons from the Lenoir City area into the schools to 
provide tutoring and adult role models for these students. 

The RPIE pro^rara was successful in that it provided fourteen students 
in grades four and seven in the Lenoir City schools with reading tutors; 
and at least at the fourth gradt level, the tutored students, their parents, 
their teachers, and their princi .als perceived that the one-to-one relation- 
ship with an adult role model during seven months of tutoring had a favorabl 
impact 07) student self-concept. In addition, 

. All elementary school principals and two-thirds of the fourth grade 
teachers felt the tutoring program helped to build better relation- 
ships between school and community « 

. A year of serving as a tutor in the schools did not: diwinish cha 
v::lunceers' seif-conf idence^ enjoyment of young people, 
enthusiasm for helping students, or their level of approval 
or the Lenoir City schools, their administrators and teachers. 

. All volunteer tutors ^ all principals ^ and more than 80 percent of 
the teachers and par<?.nts touched by the RPIE program liked it 
well enough to recommend that it b-i caurinued during 1980-81, 

Seventy percent of the fourth grade students who were tutored 
during 1979-80 considered the experience /juf f Iciently worth- 
while to say that they wou.'.d like to have a tutor again for 
1980-81. 

. Sixty percent of the persons vhu voiu;iteered their services as 
tutors in 1979-80 believed strongly enough in thn program to say 
they would tutor again in 1980-J:i. 

. Several of the tutors said the year's experience had increased 
their own feelings of seif-v/orth. 

^he RPIE program had its most ^.^sii^iX? i inpact at J:he fourth grade level. 

Only one-fourth of the seventh ^rade students who v.-re tutored, compared 

with 90 percent of the fourth grr»ders, agreed that ^'Having a tutor makes me 

feel important"; and not one of the seventh graders wanted to be tutored 

again during 1980-81. 
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Many more than fourteen students in the Lenoir City schools needed 
individual tutoring in reading, but the RPIE recruiting effort was not 
successful in producing more than fourteen volunteers, A number of students 
expressed a need for tutoring in math, but this was not provided. Teachers 
and principals were enthusiastic at the beginning of the school year about 
the idea of bringing volunteers into the schools to £~r~ e as resource-, 
persons— telling classes about the±r hobbies, their vr -rl:., and other exper- 
iences. No program for utilizing resource persons wa^ developed durimg 
1979-80. 

In general, the Laubach approach to the teaching of reading was viewed 
with favor by most tutors, students, parents, principals, and fourth grade 
teachers. However, the Laubach reading materials were too easy for most 
of tne seventh graders, and for many of the fourth graders, who were tutored. 
One of the greatest needs expressed by tutors was for more assistance in 
selecting and obtaining supplemental reading materials. 

Substantial majorities of tutored students, their parents, their teachers, 
and cheir principals believed that tutoring actually improved the students' 
reading skills. Unfortunately, the one objective measure of improvement in 
reading achievement which was available — pre- and post- tutoring California 
Achievement Test reading scores—did not support this belief, CAT Vocab- 
uliry. Comprehension, and Total Reading score gains for tutored students 
did not exceed gains for a nontutored comparison group when scores obtained 
in April 1979 were compared with those obtained in another administration 
of the CAT in April 1980, In Fall 1979 the self-report of tutored students 
concerning their reading for pleasure indicated that they did less of this 
kind of reading than their nontutored classmates. This difference was not 
altered by the tutoring experience. 

While 90 percent of fourth graders and 72 percent of the parents of 
tutored students expressed the opinion that the tutoring experience had 
improved student performance in school subjects other than reading, the 
perceptions of most tutors and school professionals did not support such 
an opinion. When grades in two subjects other than reading were compared 
for tutored and nontutored comparison students at fourth and seventh grade 
levels, no significant differences -./ere found. 

Ninety percent of the fourth graders who were tutored, and 83 percent 
of the parents, expressed the feeling that having a tutor had made the child 
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teers could be recrui 'to meruit the needs of Lenoir City schools students 

nd ZTith and for resource persons in the classroom. 
lOi. id c ipitalize on the enthusiasm of his prof essiqnr. 



for tutoring in read. 
The Project Director 
colleagues: With a cocsmtr^i^ed publicity effort in the schools^^every stu- 
dent, teacher, and ac."7 tra-Or could be enlisted as a recruiter for the 
volunteer program. Pers ^ of all a^^es should be encouraged to volunteer. 
Recruitment and training ould procuce resource persons for classes at 
every grade level and nati zutors as well as reading tutors for as many 
children as possible. 

Cross-age and same - age utoring by students should be explored in 
order to increase the number of potential tutors for students needing 
assistance. 

In general, teachers and principals wanted to know more about the 
tutoring process, and they were willing to assist in the RPIE program in 
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A one- or two-page newsletter containing contributions from tutors, 
teachers, and students should be produced and distributed on a regular 
^^""^^y basis in order to increase communication between tutors and school 
personnel, and to provide timely information about coming events in the 
life of the program,. Tutored students should be encouraged to share the 
newsletter with their parents. 

A volunteer association should be initiated to promote camaraderie and 
mutual support among Lenoir City Schools volunteers. 

Students and tutors should be asked periodically to use a brief printed 
form to evaluate the quality of the tutori ng experience. Results of this 
assessment should be used to adjust the program to meet more effectively 
the needs expressed, including site for tutoring, teaching methodology, 
learning materials, and interpersonal relations. Additional training for 
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^"^Q^s should be conducted throughout the school year as needs arise. 

<^"^Q^ should send a letter t£ the tutored student 's parent (s 
prior to, or just following, the first tutoring session. The letter 
should explain what will be done in tutoring sessions and express the 
tutor's interest in talking with the parent about the student. Parents 
who do not respond to the initial letter should not be badgered, but th 
should continue to receive inforziation about the tutoring program via — 
project newsletter, and perhaps via quarterly or semi-annual letters fr 
the tutor concerning student progress. 

A measure of student self -cjncept such as the Tennessee Self-Conc-- 
Scale should be aJininistered to rutored students and to a nontutored cc: 
parison group prior to, and following, the year's tutoring experience. 
Tucors, teachers, and principals expressed the belief that improvem.-nt 
student self-concept was the most important outcome of the 1979-80 tutor: 
effort. However, tutored students' feelings about self as measured t 
theixT responses on the Student Opinionaire for fourth and seventh gra .e] 
did not improve between September 1979 and May 1980, and no additions, 
evidence was available to support or refute the belief that the RPIE 
tutoring program had improved srudent self-concept. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PROGRAM DESCRIPTION AND SETTING FOR THE RPIE PROJECT 

Introduction 

In September 1978 the Lenoir City (Tennessee) school system initiated 
a volunteer tutoring program called the Retirement Power in Education Proj- 
ect (RPIE). The program originally was proposed for all four of the schools 
in the Lenoir City system, but it actually began in two elementary schools 
and the middle school. 

Lenoir City teachers had indicated in a survey administered in Fall 
1977 a need for more one-on-one tutorial experience for students in reading 
and in mathematics. At first parents were considered as potential volun- 
teers to provide tutoring assistance, but a survey of parents conducted in 
the same year indicated that few parents were available for volunteer work. 
Fifty-six percent of the students whose parents responded came from families 
in which both parents were working, and seven percent of the students came 
from one-parent families. A third survey indicated that 11.7 percent of 
Lenoir City's residents were 65 years of age or older and that these indi- 
viduals had more free time than did parents. It was hoped that members of 
the 65-or-older group would volunteer as tutors for students in the Lenoir 
City Schools. 

The project^ derived its name from the fact that the initial RPIE Project 
proposal in 1978 specified that retired and semi-retired persons would be 
asked to serve (1) as volunteer tutors for individual students, and (2) as 
sources of enrichment experiences designed to supplement and/or expand the 
curriculum. An insufficient number of retired and semi-retired persons to 
meet student needs for tutoring brought about a project amendment for the 
1979-80 school year. The amendment specified the utilization of volunteers 
of all ages in order to expand the potential resources. In addition, the 
program was limited to tutoring in reading alone rather than reading and 
math, as originally proposed. The criteria for volunteer selection were: 
ability to meet minimal education requirements and willingness to work with 
a student. 
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First Project Year: 1978-79 

Between September 1978 and June 1979, the first project year, plans 
were made for implementing the RPIE Project. RPIE staff, including the 
Project Director and an assistant, developed goals and objectives, reviewed 
materials, and identified potential volunteers and students to be tutored. 
Teachers were surveyed through questionnaires and interviews to determine 
their desire to work with and/or train volunteer tutors. 

The initial RPIE proposal specified that the staff would select stu- 
dents in grades three, four, six, seven, nine, and ten, according to their 
needs in reading, mathematics, and self-concept. To assess student needs, 
surveys were administered to teachers, parents, and students. In addition, 
results from the following standardized tests were to be analyzed: 

The California Test of Basic Skills 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 

The Key Math Test 

The Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 

The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
All students were to complete the first three tests; students in grades 
three, four, six and seven were to complete the Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale; and students in grades nine and ten were to complete 
The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. 

Second Project Year: 1979-80 

Program Structure 

When the program was actually put into effect in September 1979, ten 
fourth graders and five seventh graders were selected to receive tutoring 
in reading. The students v/ere referred by teachers and parents and/or vol- 
unteered for tutoring assistance. Students were not selected from the other 
four grades initially proposed because only fifteen persons volunteered to 
work as reading tutors and this number was insufficient to serve all stu- 
dents at all grade levels who wanted and needed tutoring. Fourth and 
seventh graders were chosen because they had originally been surveyed and 
were representative of grades from the elementary and middle schools. 
Grades 9-12 were omitted primarily because the volunteers who were selected 
lacked interest in tutoring high school students. 

ERIC ^6^ 
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Although the proposal initially specified utilizing tutors to provide 
assistance with reading, mathematics, and self-concept, tutors were utilii^ed 
in reading only. It was hoped that student self -concept would be improved 
by interaction with the tutors. Mathematics was eliminated because tutors 
indicated they were not as proficient in teaching math as in teaching 
reading. Individual reading needs were determined by results on the CaJi- 
fornia Achievement Test, not the tests proposed during the first project 
year. 

The project proposal indicated three phases in which the students could 
interact with the volunteer tutors. Students could be a part of the cJass 
or group with which a volunteer was involved, i.e., interact with the volun- 
teer resource person who would share with a class or group their hobbies, 
skills, and knowledge; they could work individually with a volunteer; or 
they could help volunteers increase their own sense of worth by participating 
in the program. A student could participate in one, all, or none of the 
phases. As the program evolved, only the second phase — individual work 
with a tutor — became a reality. Tutors had no interaction with clasi^es of 
students, only with individuals. 

The RPIE Project was designed as a pilot effort which, if successful, 
could be expanded to include enough volunteers to provide assistance to any 
student in grades K-12 who needed and wanted help. 

The RPIE Project Director coordinated the volunteer program at the three 
Lenoir City schools. Initially, students were selected from six classrooms- 
two at Nichols Elementary, one at West Hill Elementary, and three at Lenoir 
City Middle School. The teachers of the tutored students were to be respon- 
sible for interacting with their students' volunteer tutors and reviewing 
instructional plans and student progress. In most cases only the Project 
Director interacted with volunteers; no structured opportunity was provided 
for teachers and volunteers to confer about student needs. 

Orientation and Training 

In August 1979 a one-day orientation session was conducted to present 
to all faculty and staff of the Lenoir City Schools a detailed explanation of 
the RPIE Project, to specify operational procedures, and to describe the vol- 
unteer tutors' roles. 
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In September 1979 the volunteer tutors participated in a ten-hour 
training session: four hours one day and three hours on each of two days. 
The training session oriented the tutors to rhe instructional techniques 
utilized in the Laubach Reading Method. Th- Laubach Method is a synthetic 
phonetic procedure, i.e., a memory-aid technique that uses pictures with 
superimposed letters to associate sound with sight. Progressing from the 
known to the unknown, the Laubach Method uses key words to illustrate each 
sound. The method also includes a review of previous material, writing 
practice, and homework. Instructors skilled in the Laubach Reading Method 
taught the volunteer tutors by demonstrating methods of presentation, admin- 
istering activity sheets, answering questions and discussing personal 
experiences associated with use of the Laubach Method. 

Program Operation 

When the program got under way each volunteer tutored one student for 
one hour each week. Time blocks that were convenient for both teachers and 
volunteers were arranged. Volunteers used the Laubach Reading Method to 
facilitate individualized instruction. Supplemental materials such as books 
and activity sheets were utilized when deemed appropriate by the volunteer 
and/or Project Director. 

Initially, newsletters reported the progress of the RPIE Project to 
teachers and volunteers. 

A formal evaluation was conducted to assess program effectiveness via 
questionnaires and interviews for principals, teachers, volunteers, students, 
and their parents. 

The Setting for the Program 

The Community 

Lenoir City is a small industrial ^ity located in East Tennessee on the 
west bank of the Tennessee River in Lonlon County, the 39th most populous 
county in the state. Lenoir City was named for General William Lenoir who 
had been giv^n the property on which the city was built in return for his 
services in the American Army during the American Revolution. In 1907 
Lenoir City was incorporated and was given the power to create a school 
system. 
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Census data supplied by tho Tennessee Stnto: Planning Office (TSPO) 
indicate that Lenoir City ,^rt*w Irom n population oC 3,;)2*'-i in i97n to 5,4^45 
in 1979; it was estimated that: the population would reacli !),8'<0 during 1980 
(Lenoir City Regional Planning Commission and TSPo, 1979). Hi 19// ..oudon 
County had a population of 26,900 and the labor force totaled 17,170, The 
unemplojmient rate was 8.5 percent; at the same time the uu .nployment rat^. 
for Tennessee was 6.3 percent. 

According to a survey conducted by TVA Sales and Marketing lianagement 
the median family income in Loudon County increased from $12,906 in 1975 
to $15,901 in 1977 (LCRPC and TSPO, 1979). The per capita income was 
$4,388 in 1975 and $5,406 in 1977. This increment in per capita income was 
attributed to an increase in the number of residents earning upper incomes 
($15,000 or above) and a decrease in the number of residents earning lower 
incomes ^9,999 or below). Between 1975 and 1977 an increasing percentage 
of Lenoir City residents sought and obtained higher salaried positions in 
the surrounding cities of Knoxville, Oak Ridge, and Maryville-Alcoa. Al- 
though more families moved to Lenoir City to live, they did not earn their 
livelihood in Lenoir City. 

The 1970 U.S. Census Report contained the information that 2,089 Lenoir 
City residents were employed in the following areas: 



Manufacturing - 829 employees 

Truck services and finance - 814 employees 

Construction - 160 employees 

Agriculture - 17 employees 

All other - 269 employees 



The large number of residents commuting to Knoxville, Oak Ridge, and 
Maryville-Alcoa gave Lenoir City the designation of residential coiranunity. 
These three cities are equidistance from Lenoir City, approximately 25 miles, 
and principally provide employment in: 



Although current statistics for the number of workers who commute from Lenoir 
City could not be obtained, the 1970 U.S. Census Report indicated that 30 



Professional and technical work 



Construction and mechanical work 



Operatives - transportation and other equipment 



Clerical work 
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percent of workers who lived in Loudon County commuted to surrounding areas. 
Of the 9,457 workers who resided ... Loudon County in 1970, 313 commuted to 
Maryville-Alcoa, 750 to Knoxville, 755 to Oak Rid^'.e, and 243 to Monroe County. 

In 1979 30 percent (1,634) of Lenoir City residents were seventeen years 
of age or younger, 55 percent (2,994) were 18 to 61 years old, 15 percent 
(817) were 62 or older, and the median age was 31.5. The majority of residents 
vere white (99,9%) and female (52%), and the median educational level was 8.9 
years (LCRPC and TSPO, 1979). 

Physical Facilities at the Three RPIE Schools 

Physical facilities at the three schools involved in the Retirement 
Power in Education Project were relatively old. The schools were located 
within a one and one-half-mile radius of each other. 

The Lenoir City Middle School was constructed in 1908 and had additions 
in 1924, 1952, and 1953. The building capacity was 450 students and was 
considered adequate for the 418 students enrolled there during 1979-80, 
Due to outside space limitations, there was no playground. The city blocked 
off an adjacent street during school hours to provide a play area for stu- 
dents. The building housed a cafeteria, a library, a gymnasium, and an 
auditorium. Tutoring sessions were conducted in any available classroom or 
the cafeteria. 

Nichols Elementary, constructed in the early 1920s with additions in 
1924 and 1938, had a capacity of 480 students, which was adequate for the 
419 students in attendance there during 1979-80. The playground was small 
and much of it was covered with asphalt. The building was generally in 
fair condition but reports indicated that a potential fire hazard was posed 
by inadequate wiring. Wooden floors helped to create a relatively high 
noise level. Nichols housed a library, auditorium, gymnasium, and cafe- 
teria. Food was not prepared in the Nichols cafeteria; instead the food 
was prepared and brought from Lenoir City High School, one and one-half 
miles away. Since all classrooms were utilized by teachers and students, 
tutoring sessions were held in the attendance officer's room, the speech 
teacher's office, or the cafeteria. 
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West Hill Element: / was constructed by the Loudon County school system 
in 1950 and Lenoir Cit mnexed the school and surrounding area in 1960. 
The estimated student -acity of West Hill was 13] and was termed adequate 
for its 115 students, est Hill had the largci^t playground of the three 
RPIE schools, and the building housed a library and a cafeteria, but no 
gymnasium or auditorium. The cafeteria was not utilized for food prepara- 
tion; instead the food was prepared at the Lenoir City Middle School cafe- 
teria and brought one and one-half miles to West Hill. Tutors had access 
to several available classrooms and a large resource room. 

Some Characteristics of Teachers and Administrators 
at RPIE Schools 

The Lenoir City school system employed 101 educators during the school 
year 1979-80. The superintendent held an education specialist degree and 
the assistant superintondent a master's degree. 

One of the three , inL.Ipals of schools involved in the RPIE Project 
was female. She was . -eaching principal at West Hill Elementary and held 
a master's degree. Th- principal at Nichols Elementary had an education 
specialist degree, and the principal at Lenoir City Middle School held a 
master's degree. 

In 1979-80 there were 22 teachers at the Lenoir City Middle School. 
Fifteen were female; all were white. The median number of years of teaching 
experience was 12.9. Eighteen held bachelor's degrees, four held master's 
degrees . 

There were 21 teachers at Nichols Elementary in 1979-80. All were white; 
one was male. The median number of years of teaching experience was 10.7. 
Eighteen teachers held bachelor's degrees, two held master's degrees, and one 
was non-degreed. 

The West Hill School faculty consisted of six teachers and one teaching 
principal. All were white females, and the median number of years of teacher 
experience wa^ 8.9. Four held bachelor's degrees and two held master's degrees. 

In October 1979 the Lenoir City school system ranked 71st of 147 state 
school systems for number of teachers having at least a bachelor's degree 
(98.99%), and ranked 33rd in the state for number of teachers with at least 
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a master's degree (36.3%). The Lenoir City system ranked 97th in estimated 
number of students per teacher (23.9%), and 31st in average annual salary, 

A school nurse and a school psychologist served all schools in the sy >tem. 
The school psychologist worked four days per week and was employ by the 
Little Tennessee Valley Coo;, erative . 

The Lenoir City school Doard was ejected by the residents cf the city. 
One position on the school board was a six-year term; the other *:hree 
positions were two-year terms. The mayor served as chairperson of the five- 
member board. Lenoir City's founding fathers designated that the mayor 
serve as chairperson in order that this person might be the liaison between 
the school system and the community. During 1979-80 the mayor, a local 
attorney, was the only school board member employed in Lenoir City. Three 
of the members worked in Oak Ridge, and one worked in Knoxville. 

Organization of Instruction in the RPIE Schools 

Instructional organization plans at each of the three schools partici- 
pating in the RPIE Project were provided by the Project Director. 

Both elementary schools. West Hill and Nichols, housed students in 
grades K-4. All classrooms were self-contained with the exception of resource 
classes, special music, and reading. Nichols Elementary grouped students 
according to reading ability for daily instructior „ 

Both schools reserved blocks of time for language arts, including reading, 
writing, language, spelling, and phonetics, for instruction on a daily basis. 
Blocks of time for mathematics, science, health, and social studies were a 
part cf each week's schedule. At least once a week each student received 
instruction in music and art. Physical education was a part of each day's 
schedule. 

Students assisted by reading tutors (five students at West Hill and five 
at Nichols) met with their tutors on a weekly basis and vjere generally tutored 
during the time block scheduled for language arts. 

Lenoir City Middle School contained grades 5-8. Fifth grade was divided 
into two groups and two teachers were scheduled to instruct each group. The 
two teachers assigned to a designated group did not team teach but exchanged 
students at the end of the morning teaching session. 
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All fifth graders received reading instruction from 8:15 to 9:15 a.m. 
daily. The students wore grouped into four reading ability levels, and the 
Title 1 and resource teachers instructed the lowest level students. 

Blocks of time were scheduled for daily instruction in language arts, 
including literature, grammar, and spelling. Mathematics, social studies, 
science, and music were also part of the daily schedule. Each middle school 
student had at least 45 minutes of instruction per week in art and music, 
and at least three weekly sessions of physical education. 

Two of the fifth grade students who were tutored met with the volunteer 
reading tutor during their reading class, two met with their tutor during 
a study period, and one was tutored during a physical education class. 

Students in the Lenoir City Schools 

During the school year 1979-80 a total of 1,906 students attended the 
four schools that made up the Lenoir City system; 99 percent of the students 
were white and the remaining students were black. The number who attended 
each school is listed below: 

Lenoir City High School (grades 9-12) - 954 
Lenoir City Middle School (grades 5-8) - 418 
Nichols Elementary (K-4) - 419 
West Hill Elementary (K-4) -115 
Two school systems served Loudon County: Lenoir City and Loudon County. 
Since Loudon County did not provide a high school for students who lived in 
the north end of the county, Lenoir City's Board of Education accepted the 
county students at Lenoir City High School. Some county parents also sent 
their children to Lenoir City's elementary and middle schools. During the 
1976-77 school year, the latest for which figures were available, the fol- 
lowing percentages of students attending Lenoir City schools were residents 
of the Loudon County school district: 

Lenoir City High School - 69.1% 
Lenoir City Middle School - 42.6% 
Nichols Elementary - 48.1% 
West Hill Elementary - 27.8% 
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students were expected to attend school for 175 days between the months 
of September and June. Each school operated on a semester system, and summer 
classes vere available to students at the high school level. 

At the end of the 1978-79 school year. 89 students were retained: 43 
at the high school. 3 at the middle school. 30 at Nichols Elementary, and 13 
at West Hill Elementary. 

The June 1979 high school graduating class consisted of 189 students. 
An estimated 92 students dropped out of grades 9-12 that year. Two eighth 
grade girls dropped out. 

The following chart indicates the number of transfer students at each 
of the Lenoir City schools during the 1978-79 school year: 

Transfer In Out 
West Hill and Nichols Elementary School 55 59 
Lenoir City Middle Sc. ol I9 23 

Lenoir City High School 29 31 

Student average dally attendance for the 1979-80 school year was 91 percent 
at the two elementary schools. 93 percent at the middle school, and 89 
percent at the high school. 

Reference 

Lenoir City Regional Planning Commission and the Tennessee State Planning 
Office. Selected Socio-Economic Characteristics and Land Use Dat a. 
Lenoir City. Tennessee. September 1979. 9 pp. 
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CHAPTER II. 

VOI.UNTEER TUTORING PROGRAMS—A REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Introduction 

A volunteer program can serve as a link between a school or school 
system and the local community. Continuing commitment of all persons 
associated with a program is essential for success. The program director, 
staff members, and volunteers, working as a team, are instrumental in the 
success of each of the five phases of the volunteer program: initiation, 
recruitment, training, maintenance, and evaluation. Some pertinent guide- 
lines which have been successful in volunteer programs throughout the 
United States are given in the following review. 

Initiation 

Initiation is an important phase of any volunteer program because the 
support of all school personnel — administrators, principals, and teachers — 
must be secured. Without such support a program may falter before it can 
become established. One means for obtaining the support of school personnel 
is to survey their perceptions of need for a volunteer program and to identify 
area(s) in which a program could be most useful. In the Minneapolis Public 
Schools (How to Initiate , 1971), for example, initial program promotion came ' 
from the superintendent in charge of elementary education who discussed with 
elementary school. principals a plan to investigate community members' in- 
terest in becoming volunteers. 

Teacher support must be secured early in the initiation phase. This 
should involve identification of teachers who are interested in working 
with a volunteer. Failure to make such identification can result in neg- 
ative attitudes. For example, one Minneapolis school invited speakers from 
the community without surveying teachers to determine their interests. As 
a result of the apparent imposition, the teachers refused to use the speakers 
in their classrooms . 

The School Volunteer Development Project (Jackson, 1974) in Miami, 
Florida, always surveys teachers before implementing a volunteer program 
in a school or system. If a teacher does not wish to work with a volunteer, 
care is taken not to place a volunteer in that teacher's classroom. 
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Initiation of a volunteer program must include an assessment of the 
community to identify individuals willing to donate some of their time in 
service to the schools. One method used by the Minneapolis Public Schools 
involved sending letters of explanaljon to area civic, service, and educa- 
tional orgaaizations. Also, questionnaires w-re mailed to parents in order 



to: 



-alert parents to the program being initiated; 

-recruit parents with backgrounds, skills, experiences, 
occupations, and hobbies who could make a worthwhile 
contribution in the areas of need identified by teachers; and 

-provide an opportunity for these parents to suggest other 
community members who could contribute to the program. 

Those individuals who responded to a letter or questionnaire were then 
mailed a letter briefly outlining the program and noting how an individ- 
ual's competencies could be utilized. 

If availability or potential usefulness of volunteers is not firmly 
established through surveys ^ other means of obtaining this information 
might be implemented. Nova University in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, con- 
ducted a pilot test of the Student Volunteer Out-of-School Tutoring 
Service (Keen, 1973). This small-scale trial program evaluated ten 
volunteers in terms of time, energy, and results in order to determine 
the feasibility of establishing a full-fledged volunteer program. 

An effective volunteer program requires sound management under a 
director who is responsible not only for initiating the program but also 
directs the following: 

-supervising and training all staff and volunteers; 

-linking the volunteer program with various schools; 

-heading the recruitment effort; and 

-attending to maintenance procedures. 
Initiation, then, links the needs of school personnel with the 
availability of conmiunity members in order to .establish program proce- 
dures. Needs assessments, interest surveys, and well-founded plans serve 
to support tlic noxl phase of the program ~ recrui fment . 

Recruitment 

An intense recruiting effort is critical at the beginning of a 
volunteer program. Moreover, recruiting should continue throughout the 
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program in order to meet new needs and to compensate for attrition. Those 

involved in recruiting should be fully acquainted with both the school's 

needs and the requirements of the volunteers' roies. 

Three principal types of recruitment are: 

-self-referral, in which the volunteer seeks out the project 
and tims does not have to be asked; 

-recruitment via media such as radio, television, and 
newspaper ads; and 

-recruitment via personal contact, which would include 
speeches, letters, and phone calls. 

One recruiting procedure which is useful in determining volunteers' 
skills, interests, characteristics, and commitment to the program is the 
interview. An interviewer can present a brief overview of the program and 
clarify the responsibilities of volunteers to alleviate any false expec- 
tations or fears the volunteers may have. Once the volunteers have been 
selected, individual teachers and/or administrators may interview them 
individually or collectively to determine their tutoring activities, the 
age of student they would most like to tutor, the most convenient time 
schedule, and other information. 

Recruitment may be conducted by the program director, principals, 
teachers, volunteers, or a combination of these individuals. In one 
volunteer program, principals were the most involved persons in the 
recruiting process, and teachers were the second most involved. In the 
Good Friends Volunteer Program, established in the Davidson County 
Metropolitan Public Schools (Hooper, 1976), students' parents were found 
to be the primary source of volunteers. In another program^ volunteers 
themselves were instrumental in soliciting other volunteers. 

Personal individual contact is a most successful recruiting technique. 
SVDP staff (Jackson, 1974) found particularly effective the verbal 
individual approach, i.e., direct person-to-person contact, which can 
include students recruiting students or parents recruiting parents. Pupils 
Advancing in Learning (Tennant, 1975), a parent involvement program 
developed in Adams County, Colorado, found that phone calls added a personal 
touch and were instrumental in increasing the number of volunteers in that 
program. PAL suggested using a '*phone tree" in which one person calls five 
persons, each of these five calls five others, etc. The four techniques 
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which PAL used to involve parents were: 



-planning good dissemination techniques; 
-alleviating fears through social activities; 
-letting the parents recruit parents; and 
-training parents to serve as leaders. 



Social gatherings and "fun" events are additional techniques that 
maybe use-i to stimulate interest in the volunteer program. During social 
gatherings staff members can informally discuss program plans and 
activities . 

Mass recruitment techniques may be used when many positions must be 
filled. One technique involves sending letters which describe the program 
and asking interested readers to respond by selecting job preferences from 
listed categories. Other techniques include community contact through 
radio, television, and newspaper articles; bulletins, display booths and/or 
posters in highly frequented public places; and talks to organizations 
such as retired persons* clubs, PTA, church groups, business clubs, and 
college classes. 

The most successful recruiting efforts for Volunteers In Education 
(LeVine and Schmitz, 1973) conducted in the Kansas City School District 
were: 



People need to hear about a program from several different sources 
so that the idea can become internalized. PAL staff (Tennant, 1975) 
found that greater parent participation resulted from a combination of 
recruiting techniques such as the phone call, a letter, a talk at PTA, 
etc , 

Special considerations need to be made when seeking volunteers and 
organizing the volunteer program. Usually more females than males are 
available as volunteers. The Canadian Education Association, in a summary 
of the use of auxiliary personnel in some Canadian school systems ( Notes 
on the Use of Auxiliary Personnel , 1975), reported that one system had 
developed a community school program which included study and sports 
nights designed to increase the number of male volunteers. The key was 



-talking to college professors, instructors and students 
and to organizations in the community; 



-talking to PTA and parent groups; and 



-stationing information and recruiting booths in public 
places . 
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to appeal to the males' special talents and interests. Because many 
married women have occupations outside the home, volunteer programs 
must consider women's working hours when scheduling tutoring sessions. 

Retired teachers are not the most receptive persons to volunteer 
their time, accoring to SVDP (Jackson, 1974). Most are more interested 
in spending time pursuing activities other than those characteristic 
of the classroom. 

Peers can tutor before and/or after school hours and some junior 
and high schools create elective courses so that these volunteers can 
receive credit. A review of volunteer literature provides evidence of 
the effectiveness of peer group tutoring and cross-age tutoring for 
various age groups. However, much of the literature— The Volunteer 
Mother Program (Castellucci, 1976), the Good Friends Volunteer Program 
(Hooper, 1976), SVDP (Jackson, 1974), HOSTS (Gibbons, 1974)— supports 
the utilization of volunteers as long as they have a sincere desire to 
help, a cooperative attitude, are in good health, and are able to perform 
at a higher level than the student in the tutored area. 

The Good Friends Volunteer Program (Hooper, 1976) has found that the 
special attention which the volunteer gives the student is as important 
as the tutoring in reading or math. Volunteers who can identify with the 
student's lifestyle, as well as those who can stimulate the student's 
interest as a result of having different cultural and educational expe- 
riences, can make important contributions to the student's growth. Some 
desirable traits of volunteers are: dependability, enthusiasm, accuracy, 
neatness, a positive attitude, a pleasant personality, and a willingness 
to serve. Mental ability in general, and educational level, seem to have 
little bearing on the volunteer's effectiveness. 

The time period between recruitment and the next phase of a program — 
training — should be short. If volunteers are forced to wait several weeks 
or longer before going to work, they may lose interest in the program. 
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Training 

Providing training for volunteers gives them a greater feeling of 
security about their new roles and serves to stimulate a greater commitment 
to the program. Staff of the Volunteer Adult Basic Reading Tutorial Program 
(1974), a demonstration project established at 16 different sites, asked 
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volunteers to commit themselves to the program for one year and provided 
an 18-hour training session. They found that those volunteers who were 
least interested and least sincere in their commitment dropped out at the 
beginning of the program rather than in the middle. 

Volunteers have certain rights and responsibilities and these should 
be verbally and nonverbally communicated to them during training and con- 
tinually throughout the program. Volunteers' rL-sponsihilitxes include: 

-to be dependable, loyal, willing to learn; 

-to accept supervision; 

-to maintain confidentiality; 

-to attend regularly; 

-to accept all school rules. 
The rights of volunteers include: 

-being treated as a co-worker; 

-having a job description; 

-being given a suitable assignment with consideration for 
personal time preferences, grade level, etc. ; 

-having initial and continuous training about the program and 
school; 

-having opportunities to express their opinions and to submit 
their ideas; 

-being recognized for their contributions. 
Some potential volunteers may have unrealistic expectations, and many 
fear that they would not perform capably as tutors. An orientation session 
to explain the program and to define the volunteers* roles may help alleviate 
false expectations and fears of prospective volunteers. An interview also 
can be used at the beginning of training as a "get acquainted" technique. 
The orientation session and interview can be used individually or in com- 
bination as basic steps in presenting the purpose and functions of the 
program, clarifying the volunteers' responsibilities and roles, and en- 
couraging them to discuss aspects of their personal selves. The orientation 
session, however, may have a broader purpose than the interview, e.g., that 
of providing volunteers with information about the students with whom they 
will work, acquainting them with the school's policies and procedures, and 
giving them a tour of the building. 

Specific objectives taken from a needs assessment should be used to 
determine the training content. The Volunteer Adult Basic Reading Tutorial 
Program (1974) first determined the needs of the volunteers through a survey 
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and then incorporated these needs into the training process. Results of 
the survey indicated that volunteers needed; 

-orientation in the chosen role; 

-exploration of the commitment required; 

-training sessions that were well-prepared; 

-support through positive interactions with staff and 
volunteers ; and 

-expressions of appreciation and assurance that they were 
worthwhile. 

Orientation sessions for faculty help acquaint them with responsibil- 
ities involved in using volunteers; however, only those teachers who request 
or want volunteers should have them placed in their classroom. SVDP (Jackson, 
1974) places more emphasis on training teachers than on training volunteers. 
The SVDP trainers say that teachers are the ones who direct the activities 
and thus need the most training. The St. Paul Open School (1976), an 
independent school district in St. Paul, Minnesota, provided a workshop for 
teachers on the effective use of volunteers. 

The attendance of administrators at training sessions, as well as their 
inN/olvement in the recruiting process and recognition activities is stressed 
by SVDP staff. SVDP literature also notes that administrators need suffi- 
cient knowledge necessary to plan realistically for program implementation 
and to commit the staff and/or coirmiunity resources to that end. 

Wheraas orientation sessions help inform volunteers and teachers of 
their duties/responsibilities, actual training sessions give more detailed 
help. A series of workshops and/or inservice meetings can be conducted in 
order to: 

-familiarise the volunteers and teachers with the pri^-^ram 
materials , Tnethods^ and techniques: 

-initiate a scheduling and record-keeping process; 

-focus on human relations skills; 

-establish rapport with the teacher or ether staff member 
who will act as supervisor; 

-discuss problem areas and any other issues that may be 
deemed necessary. 

The major objective of the training process should be the development 
of good human relations skills — skills which perpetuate the support group 
and team work. Also, according to an evaluation report conducted on 
volunteer programs in Ohio, emphasis of the program as a partnership of all 
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program participants usually prodiicos success. Some techniques employed 
to promote human relations skills and to stimulate^ problem solving include 
brainstorming, role playing, and values clarification. 

During the initial training process, the teacher and volunteer should 
work together to write lesson plans for each students-listing areas of 
deficiency and specifying methods and materials necessary to upgrade the 
student's skill level(s)--and to initiate a session information chart. The 
session information chart, used to record the student's activities and 
behavior and the volunteer's activities and feelings, is planned during the 
training session and used at the end of each tutoring period. Volunteers 
in Prince George's County Public Schools in Columbia, Maryland (Gold, 1976), 
completed a session information chart at the conclusion of each tutoring 
period with information such as: 

-procedure and materials; 

-students ' reactions; 

-evaluation of procedure and materials; and 

-suggestions for further instruction. 
The chart served as a direct line of communication between the volunteer and 
teacher. 

During training some programs specify that the volunteer present a 
lesson to an entire group of students, usually after first observing a 
teacher's presentation. The teacher and/or trainer then discuss the 
strengths/weaknesses of the volunteer's presentation and/or student inter- 
action. The volunteers may not need to understand the specific reading or 
math process, but they do need to be adept at following the directions 
indicated by the lesson plans. 

The number of initial training sessions is contingent on the needs of 
those involved in the particular school and/or school system. The typical 
length, however, is usually one or two weeks with two- to three-hour training 
sessions each day. Schools that are using a large number of volunteers may 
need to schedule the same training session twice. Project Upswing (Evalu- 
ation of Project Upswing , 1972), a pilot study conducted in Denver, St. 
Louis, Oxford, MS, and San Francisco, included a two-week training session 
for two to three hours a day; each morning session was duplicated in the 
afternoon and volunteers came at the most convenient time. 

Additional training sessions may be warranted throughout the year. The 
project director or supervisor, with the aid of the teachers' and volunteers' 
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reports, aiul conf cronct\s .imi >;iUikMit i lU tM'ac M ons , ciin i(otL»rmino Lho need 
for liirtluT instriu-LitMK The New York City School Volunteer Pro^rnm 
(Hooper, 1972), which has served as a model for similar programs established 
in other cities as well as abroad, suggests that training be conducted 
monthly throughout the school year with continuous on-the-job training; 
however, unwarranted mandatory training sessions that are too frequent may 
be detrimental to the morale of the volunteers. 

Trainers are usually those who are most available, such as the school 
staff and/or the program development team; however, some prograir^s use 
specialists and consultants in the training process. Other programs use 
experienced volunteers to help train new and inexperienced volunteers. 
Staff assistance is very important, not only in training, but also in 
establishing and maintaining the program. It is not necessary that staff 
assistance be full time, but their availability is important, especially 
with on-the-job training. The trainers need to be sensitive to the concerns 
of both volunteers and teachers and to promote an openness to opportunities 
for personal growth. Much individual attention at this stage of program 
development is important in building volunteers' self-confidence and in- 
creasing their commitment. 

Volunteers can be a valuable and low-cost supplement to the school and/ 
or school system as long as they are well-trained and organized. A trend 
toward an increase in volunteer programs indicates that volunteers will be 
more in demand in the future. 

Maintenance 

Guidance, support, and positive interactions are instrumental in main- 
taining the program that is in operation. Maintenance is crucial to any 
program, but especially so for the volunteer program in which volunteers are 
freely giving their time and attention for a sense of personal satisfaction. 
Any problems that arise need to be solved immediately to prevent volunteer 
dropouts and to ensure each student's progress. 

Volunteer program literature stresses the importance of keeping morale 
high in order to maintain the climate that is conducive to a successful 
program. Keeping an open communication system, giving positive feedback, 
sliarLng through support ^?;roups such as a Volunteers' Club, showinf^ appre- 
ciation with a "thank you*' or an honorary plaque or dinner are collaborative 
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functions which promulga're enthusiasm. The SVDP (Jackson, 1974) maintains 
that enthusiasm shown by teachers and volunteers, and responses from 
students characterize a volu.iCeer program's success. Volunteers express 
the satisfaction they feel by giving of themselves to a school; and students 
are usually anxious to thank those who have given time and attention to them. 

Successful experiences are also important to maintenance of the volun- 
teers ' morale. An unsuccessful experience could lower the volunteers' self- 
esteem and commitment to the program. Guidance and support are essential. 

Individual conferences between the teacher and volunteer, either before 
or after each tutoring session, lead to an exchange of ideas regarding each 
tutored student. This mode of interaction between the teacher and volunteer 
allows for identifying other instructional methods whenever one approach 
fails, for discussing attitudinal and behavioral concerns, and for reviewing 
the volunteer's weekly log. Paying attention to details can help increase 
those observed changes which may denote a need for inservice meetings and/or 
training sessions in which common problems, demonstrations, new materials, 
and experiences may be shared. 

Interaction between the teacher and volunteer is very important because 
they work more closely with each other than with anyone else. The teacher 
should be sensitive to the needs of the volunteer and should also capitalize 
on the volunteer's strengths. The volunteer may have interests and special 
capabilities that are more appropriate for another area and/or grade; if 
so, it is advantageous to change the volunteer to that area. If frequent 
and/or irresolvable clashes occur between the teacher and volunteer, then 
the supervisor or program director may need to place the volunteer with 
another teacher. 

Some schools or school systems provide a manual for each volunteer. 
The manual helps promote understanding regarding the volunteer's role, the 
school's policies and procedures, and the program's directions and methods. 
Since a manual makes information immediately accessible to each volunteer, 
there tends to be less confusion, anxiety, and role conflict among the 
volunteers, especially if they have been unable to attend all of the 
training sessions. 

Attendance and confidentiality are major problem areas for volunteer 
programs. Each volunteer's supervisor needs to review attendance sheets at 
specified periods and contact volunteers who are continually late or are 
missing appointments. It may be that a change in the time schedule is the 
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only action necessary. The need for confidentiality with regard to infor- 
mation concerning the students and staff must be impressed upon the volunteers. 
It may be necessary to dismiss those volunteers who are indiscrete. 

Maintenance is a continuous effort and requires careful monitoring of 
all persons, methods, materials, etc., that are part of the program. The 
staff members of the St. Louis Upswing Program ( Evaluation of Project Upswing , 
1972), call the trained volunteers every two weeks; also six two-hour work- 
shops are scheduled for additional training throughout the year. The San 
Francisco Upswing Program ( Evaluation of Project Upswing , 1972) uses a 
volunteer to chair specific volunteer tutorial groups and to act as liaison 
between the volunteers and the school staff. This volunteer chairperson is 
supervised by a field coordinator who is also a teacher; the individual 
volunteer is supervised by the classroom teacher whose student (s) he/she is 
tutoring. Also, meetings with individual parents and/or parent groups help 
keep them informed about the experiences, methods, materials, and the pro- 
gress of the child. When several schools are involved, short (two-hour) 
monthly meetings of lead teachers are valuable in keeping the program 
progressing smoothly. 

Maintenance must be an ongoing process in order to achieve success. 
The key elements of such a process seem to be commitment, support, and 
guidance . 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is essential to determine the quality of a volunteer program. 
Formative and summative evaluation procedures have been employed by several 
programs (e.g., PAL-Tennant, 1975) in order to detect and deal with problem 
areas as they arose and to determine the overall effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

Initially a needs assessment should be administered to all persons 
involved in the program to determine the objectives for recruiting, training, 
and maintenance. Surveys, administered on a regular basis to teachers, 
volunteers, and students, help provide insight into the effectiveness of 
methods, materials, and interactions. Data gathering should be ongoing and 
should be recorded via checklists and charts in order to analyze and to 
evaluate the findings at each phase of the program. 

A useful formative evaluation technique is to have volunteers assess 
each session with respect to training, materials, and communication procedures. 
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Staff of Helping One Student To Suc.-ood (Gibbons, J97A) were able to make 
many improvements in their training process by oJlcitinj; idocs from tutors. 

Project Catch-Up (1975) used criterion referenced testing, adapted to 
each child's progress, throughout the year in order to monitor and assess 
accomplishment of objectives. Other programs used observational instruments 
such as the Burke Behavior Rating Scale to assess student attitudes and 
behavior change. 

In a typical evaluation strategy, tvo groups of students, both tutored 
and nontutored, are pre- and post-tested with instruments such as the SRA, 
CAT, CTBS, or Random House Criterion Reading Test. The pre-test helps 
identify those students with skill deficiencies so that a tutoring program 
based cn the individual student's needs can be developed. A nontutored 
comparison group of equal size is then randomly chosen from the remaining 
students. The post-test administered at the completion of the tutoring pro- 
gram helps provide information on each student's growth and on the effective- 
ness of the volunteer program. 

Denver Upswing (Evaluation of Project Upswing. 1972), in a two-year 
experimental study to determine the potential contributions of volunteers 
in helping children overcome learning difficulties, used three groups of 
first grade students: one group was assigned to trained volunteers; a 
second group to untrained volunteers; a third group had no volunteers. The 
Metropolitan Primer was used to obtain the baseline reading level and the 
Metropolitan Primary Test was administered at the end of the year. Results 
indicated that children taught by trained and untrained tutors made greater 
gains in achievement and self-esteem than the control group that had no 
volunteer tutors. 

The results of evaluation are usually compiled to build a more successful 
program for the next year in those cases where the program is to continue. 
For example. Project Upswing (Plantec, 1972) found no difference in student 
outcomes for the first year and, as a result, the training process was 
revamped to include more specific instructional techniques and to focus on 
t!io individual needs of volunteers. 

Administrators, teachers, volunteers, and students share in a team effort 

in the evaluation process and in identifying major strengths and weaknesses. 

Some strengths of volunteer programs include: 

-broader. and more meaningful experiences through personal 
contact; 
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-more convincing and interesting reading sessions; 
-an increase in skill level; and 

-increased feelings of well-being of both students and 
volunteers. 

Weaknesses of volunteer programs include: 

-inadequate assessment of participant progress; 

-unsystematic reporting procedures; 

-poor communication; 

-inadequate, or lack of, supplies and materials; 

-unclear identification of individuals/groups to be 
recruited; 

-too few training sessions; and 

-volunteers inflexible with regard to needs of students. 

Evaluation is an integral part of the volunteer program and is essential 
at each phase in order to help promulgate the success of the total program. 

In summation, each school or school system must individualize the 
volunteer program to meet its own needs. Planning, attending to immediate 
concerns, communicating, and interacting positively with all involved 
persons are very important in individualizing the volunteer program and in 
gaining the support and commitment necessary for the program's success. 
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CHAPTER III. 
METHODOLOGY FOR THE RPI'^ PROJECT EVALUATION 

RPIE Program Objectives 

Early in 1979, prior to the information-gathering phase of the RPIE 
evaluation, the Evaluation Director, in consultation with t^e Project 
Director, developed a set of specific, measurable objectives for the program. 
These objectives, which are stated below, then became the basis for formulat- 
ing the evaluation design. 

1. Establish a management component 

a. Hire staff. 

b. Deteruiine need for project — talk with teachers, administrators. 

c. Determine methods for implementing, managing, and maintaining 
the project. Orientation, research, collection of information, 
visitation^ and consultation. 

2. Explain project to and assess needs of (i.e., obtain estimate of 
student referrals from) 

a. Lenoir City Schools staff, via 

(1) Professional staff meetings (in-service). 

(2) Flier describing program. 

b. Students in Grades 3, 6, and 9, via survey to determine: 

(1) Deficit skills for which tutorial service is appropriate. 

(2) interest and/or potential skills in an area for which 
retired expertise is available. 

(3) Interest and skill in an area for which a task, 

such as physical assistance, as a service to a retired 
or semi-retired person is appropriate. 

c. Parents of students in Grades 3, 6, and 9, via survey to determine: 

(1) Interest in referring their child. 

(2) Amount of time the parent (s) spent with child each day. 

3. Identify the students to participate in the tutoring component of 
project using the following criteria: 

a. The needs of the student. (Identify deficits in reading.) 

b. Willingness, as indicated by self-referral, to try to help 
themselves. 

c. The parents' willingness to cooperate by referring their 
children. 

d. The recommendation of the students' teachers. 

e. Willingness and ability of the student to help in some way the 
tutor, and the need of the tutor for help. 

f. The recommendation of the school psychologist. 

g. The number of parents at home or working full-time; number of 
children at home. 

h. The ability of the project to meet the needs of the students. 
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Determine areas of need and skill deficit to establish basis for 
individual tutoring for each student selected, via scores on the 
California Achievement Test, Grades 1-9, or on a criterion- 
referenced test of reading. 

Determine areas of need/interest (among classes or groups of 
students) for resource persons from retired population. 

a. Survey teachers via questionnaire. 

b. Survey students in Grades 3-12 via questionnaire. 

Utilize information concerning the project and identified student 
needs to recruit retired/semi-retired persons. 

a. Ask teachers to refer prospective volunteers. 

b. Ask students to refer prospective volunteers. 

c. Contact community organizations (senior citizens' centers, etc.). 

d. Conduct media campaign. 

Orient teachers, ask them to assist in preparing a list of tutor and 
resource person competencies, and to assist in training of tutors. 

a. Obtain teacher input. 

b. Determine ability and desire of teachers with tutored students 
to participate in the training of tutors. 

Identify and assess the interests, skills, knowledge, and talents of 
the volunteers recruited using: 

a. Questionnaire. 

b. Interview. 

c. School staff recommendations in lieu of requiring references. 

d . List of competencies . 

Place volunteer in tutoring or resource slot, matching skills of 
volunteer with needs of students. 

Set individual goals for each participating student with RPIE staff, 
student, and tutor taking part. 

a. Based on the students' needs. 

b. Based on what is determined to be reasonable attainment. 

c. Informing students and their parents concerning what is expected 
of the students. 

Determine training needs for each volunteer, using a listing of 
competencies and a job description as bases for a pre-training 
assessment instrument . 

Establish individualized training program for each volunteer. 
Train the volunteers. 

a. Volunteers' orientation by the superintendent, principals, and 
RPIE staff. 

b. Provide training concerning tutoring. 

Train and orient students to work with and/or aid retired/semi-retired 
persons. 

Maintain the volunteer program. 

a. On-the-job training using periodic evaluation of tutor/resource 
person competencies. 

b. Volunteer association for social interaction and feedback to 
Project Director concerning training and support services. 
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c. Newsletter during the year (communication) to provide: 

(1) Information about schools, 

(2) News of coming meetings and events • 

(3) Names of other tutors and resource persons. 

(4) Helpful hints. 

d. Meetings with tutors in groups to discuss common concerns. 

e. Re-training according to observed or expressed tutor needs. 

16. Evaluate the impact and effectiveness of the training and maintenance 
processes and activities of the project while they are in progress. 

a. Observations. 

b. Interviews. 

c. Questionnaires. 

d. Determine true reasons why tutor or student leaves the program. 

e. External evaluation. 

f. Information that develops in meetings of tutors. 

17. Respond to evaluation findings during operation of the tutoring 
component of the project. 

a. Determine if changes are needed and make them where it is 
feasible. 

b. Determine if additions are needed and make them where it is 
feasible. 

c. Provide additional training if needed. 

18. Evaluate the impact, effectiveness, and amount of change brought 
about by operation oil the project. 

a. Test results. 

b. Interviews. 

c . Ques tionnaires . 

d. Observations. 

e. External evaluations. 

Development of Tutor Competencies 

In order to provide (1) information for prospective tutors about the 
work they would be doing and (2) direction for tutor training, the evaluators 
suggested that* the Project Director and a group of teachers involved in the 
tutoring project develop a set of competencies for tutors. The competencies, 
and a job description for tutors, were written during Summer 1979. The 
evaluator reviewed drafts of these documents and suggested modifications. 
The final forms of the job description and competencies (see Appendix A) 
thus were available for prospective tutors prior to their training in Fall 
1979. The competencies formed the basis of the instrument "Tutor Feelings 
About Competencies Following Training'* which was used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the training program for tutors. The competencies were 
used again in formulating the evaluation instruments administered at the 
end of the tutoring project in May 1980. 
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Evaluation Design 

Based on the RPIE program objectives a four-component evaluation 
design was developed: 

(1) Collection in Fall 1979 of baseline information from target groups: 
teachers, administrators, students, volunteer tutors; 

(2) Collection of monitoring information at mid-year (December 1979) ; 

(3) Collection in Spring 1980 of quantitative information about student 
progress and attitudinal information about the program from target 
groups: teachers, administrators, volunteer tutors, students and 
parents; and 

(4) Continuous contact with the Project Director to inform him of the 
results of data collection and to provide suggestions for program 
improvement based on those results as well as information derived 
from review of literature related to volunteer programs throughout 
the country. 

Collection of Baseline Data in Fall 1979 

Teachers and administrators . During in-service sessions for Lenoir City 
Schools staff in August 1979 the RPIE Project Director presented current 
information on the project to teachers and administrators. Following this 
presentation a member of the evaluation staff administered the instrument 
"Questions for Teachers Concerning the RPIE Project" to teachers in attend- 
ance and the instrument "Questions for Administrators Concerning the RPIE 
Project" to the administrators present. (Appendix B contains both 
instruments.) These questionnaires were designed to assess (1) the level 
of understanding of, and interest in, the RPIE Project among staff members; 
and (2) the willingness of staff members to become involved in such project 
tasks as recruitment, selection, orientation, and training of volunteers. 

Volunteers . The evaluator's review of literature on volunteer programs 
yielded a body of information about the characteristics of successful school 
volunteers. This information was used to formulate the instrument "Opinionaire 
for Volunteers" (see Appendix B) which was administered to each volunteer 
tutor prior to the training program in September 1979. The Opinionaire was 
given to volunteers again at the end of the tutoring project (May 1980) in 
order to determine what changes, if any, the tutoring experience had effected 
in the volunteers' responses. In both instances the Opinionaire for 
Volunteers was considered a preliminary draft of an instrument which, with 
appropriate technical work to establish reliability and validity, could 
eventually be used as a screening device for prospective volunteers. 
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In September 1979 each prospective reading tutor participated in ten 
hours of training conducted by a team of persons experienced in using the 
Laubach reading materials and methodology. Prior to the training sessions 
the volunteers should hnve betMi given the listing of competencies for tutors 
so that they could accjuire :\ nuuc compete nndc rst^md i ng of l lie skills they 
needed to develop in order to teach reading according to the Laubach method. 
Immediately following the last training session the evaluators administered 
the instrument **Tutor Feelings About Competencies Following Training" (see 
Appendix B) in order to determine the level of confidence which the 
volunteers had developed with regard to their achievement of the com- 
petencies. The instrument also asked the new tutors to specify additional 
training needs and to suggest improvements for the training program. 

Students . In April 1979 all students who were to be tutored during 
1979-80 were given, along with their classmates, the California Achievement 
Test (CAT) . Thus grade-equivalent reading achievement scores were available 
for all fourth and seventh graders in the three Lenoir City schools where 
students were to be tutored. These scores for tutored students at each 
participating school were listed from low to high; then a second listing 
was prepared of all the tutored students' classmates whosti reading 
achievement scores on the CAT fell within the same range. From the list 
of classmates a number of students equal to the number of tutored students 
at that school were chosen at random to form a "nontutored comparison group." 
A t test was employed which showed that the mean CAT reading achievement 
score for the nontutored comparison students was not significantly different 
from the mean CAT reading achievement score for tutored students at each 
school. 

A measure of attiCudes toward school, parents, reading, self, and 
tutoring entitled "Sr.udent Opinionaire" (see Appendix B) was administered 
in September 1979 to all fourth grade students at West Hill and Nichols 
schools, the two elementary schools where students were to be tutored, and 
to all seventh graders at Lenoir City Middle School, the intermediate 
school where tutoring was to take place. The Opinionaire was coded to 
differentiate between responses of tutored, nontutored comparison, and 
other nontutored students at each school. The September administration 
of the instrument provided baseline data on student attitudes which could 
be compared with data obtained via the same instrument in May 1980 following 
the conclusion of the tutoring program. 
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Collection of Monitoring Information in December 1979 

At the mid-point of the 1979-80 RPIE volunteer tutoring program — in 
December 1979 — the evaluators interviewed a sample of tutors and teachers 
of tutored students to acquire information for purposes of process 
evaluation. The outlines which were employed in the structured Interviews 
with tutors and with teachers are included in Appendix C. Tutors were 
asked how they felt at the end of two months of tutoring experience about 
their tutoring competencies and the adequacy of their training in the 
Laubach methodology. They also answered questions about their relation- 
ships with the student they were tutoring and with that student's 
teacher (s). When teachers were interviewed they were asked to assess 
the adequacy of the Competencies for Tutors and the Laubach training, 
methodology, and materials. Both tutors and teachers were questioned 
about the extent of their contacts with each other related to the needs 
and progress of tutored students. 

Data Collection in Spring 1980 

Teachers and principals * Instruments to assess the attitudes toward 
the RPIE program of teachers and principals directly associated with the 
program were designed by the evaluators to be administered in Nay 1980. 
Sources of items for these instruments included (1) the Competencies for 
Tutors constructed for use during tutor training in Fall 1979, (2) concerns 
expressed by the RPIE P.r^ject Director, and (3) instruments used to 
evaluate volunteer tutoring programs elsewhere in the country. The 
opinionaires, which were entitled "Teacher Assessment of RPIE Tutoring 
Experience" and "Principals' Assessment of RPIE Tutoring Experience" are 
included in Appendix D. The evaluators were present when teachers and 
principals completed these instruments so that any questions about the 
items could be addressed and additional comments about the RPIE program 
could be obtained. 

Tutors. The Competencies for Tutors, suggestions from the Project 
Director, and evaluation instruments from other volunteer tutoring programs 
were used to develop a set of items to assess tutor attitudes toward all 
facets of the RPIE program. The opinionaire "Tutor Assessment of RPIE 
Tutoring Experience," which appears in Appendix D, was administered to 
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all volunteer tutors in May 1980, approximately ten days after most tutors 
had met with their students for t.:he Pinal tutoring session of the school 
year. 

The Opinionaire for Volunteers which was completed by the prospective 
tutors in September 1979 was administered again in May 1980 in order to 
determine what effect, if any, the tutoring experience had had on tutors' 
feelings about the items included. 

As was the case with the instruments for teachers and principals, the 
evaluators were present when the tutors worked on the two instruments 
designed to assess their reactions to the RPIE program. A substantial 
amount of additional evaluative data was gathered during the discussion 
period which took place during this meeting with tutors. 

Students . April 1980 California Achievement Test scores were obtained 
for comparison with April 1979 CAT scores for tutored and nontutored comparison 
students. Report cards for 1973-79 and 1979-80 were obtained for both groups 
in order to compare school grades . Finally, comparative information about 
school attendance was collected and analyzed to test the hypothesis that 
tutoring would reduce absenteeism. The Student Opinionaire which was given 
to all fourth and seventh graders in September 1979 was re-administered to the 
same students in May 1980 to assess any changes in student attitudes about 
school-related matters which might have taken place between the beginning 
and the end of the school year. In addition, tutored students were asked 
to complete the opinionaire "Student Assessment of RPIE Tutoring Experience." 
Sources for items in this student instrument were the same as those utilized 
in developing the assessment, instruments for tutors, teachers, and principals. 

Parents of tutored students. In order to determine how parents felt 
about the tutoring experience, an instrument entitled "Parent Assessment 
of Reading Tutoring for Students" (see Appendix D) was developed by the 
evaluators and sent home with the tutored students in May 1980. The 
opinionaire for parents included some of the same items to which tutored 
students, their teachers, principals, and tutors responded. 

Information for Project Director 

During the 1979-80 school year members of th. .v.l.alJo,. rU.f ) w.-rc 
in contact, by phone or visit, with the RPIE Project fJlrector average 
of once every two weeks. These contacts involved a mutual exchange of' 
information about the program. The Project Director described his proposed 
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techniques for managing the volunteer program, and the evaluators provided 
relevant suggestions based on (1) evaluative data obtained from RPIE project 
participants and (2) information derived from published descriptions of the 
management of other volunteer tutoring programs. 

On August 30, 1979 the Evaluation Director met with the Project Director 
to present the results of the administration on August 20 of the instruments 
"Questions for Teachers Concerning the RPIE Project" and "Questions for 
Administrators Concerning the RPIE Project." Implications for program 
management were discussed. 

Later in the day on August 30 the Evaluation Director met with a dozen 
teachers and all principals who were to be involved in the RPIE tutoring 
program. The Project Director was not present at this meeting. The purpose 
of the session was to explain the evaluation design and to solicit the co- 
operation of the staff. During the ensuing discussion, however, a number 
of concerns about the project were expressed, and on August 31 these were 
shared with the Project Director in a general way so as to ensure confiden- 
tiality for those providing the information. 

On September 27 the evaluators met with the volunteers for the first 
time. The evaluation design was described, and the importance of cooperation 
on the part of the volunteers was emphasized. Since the Laubach training 
sessions had just been concluded, the evaluators administered the instrument 
"Tutor Feelings About Competencies Following Training." 

During the September 27 visit in Lenoir City the evaluators left with 
the Project Director two items for use at his discretion: 

(1) "Suggestions for Maintenance of the Volunteer Program" (see page 36) 
which was derived from review of descriptive information concerning the 
management of other volunteer programs throughout the country; and 

(2) "Tutor Assessment of Tutoring Session" (see page 37), an instrument 
designed for use by the tutor and review by the Project Director following 
each of the tutoring sessions taking place during the first month of the 
program. 

In early October a written report based on data obtained from the 
instrument "Tutor Feelings About Competencies Following Training" was 
given to the Project Director. The findings indicated that there were 
several potential problem areas that should be monitored as the volunteers 
began their work w'th students. 
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During November the evaluators conferred several times with the Project 
Director in order to obtain descriptive information • about the school system 
and the community for inclusion in the RPIE evaluation report. 

On December 7 the evalutors visited in Nichols School with a sample 
of teachers and tutors to collect interim datn on program operation. 
Several problem areas wore identified, and suggestions for dealing with 
these were communicated to the Project Director. 

Contact with the Project Director was limited to telephone conversa- 
tions and written communications during the early months of 1980. The 
final data-gathering phase took place in May 1980 when follow-up instruments 
were administered to students and their parents, tutors, teachers of tutored 
students, and principals of the schools involved in the RPIE Project. As 
soon as the responses of each group were summarized and interpreted, the 
results were shared with the Project Director. 
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Suggestions for Maintenance of the Vo.lunteui Progr am 

1. Encourage volunteers to turn in periodic (weekly or bi-weekly) reports 
or logs. ' 

2. Review these reports and give tutors suggestions concerning techniques 
and materials. 

3. Encourage classroom teachers to note behavioral, attitudinal, and 
other student changes and give feedback to the volunteer. 

4. Provide for volunteer in-service meetings to discuss common oroblems, 
observe demonstrations, share experiences, view new materials/techniques, 
and to promote group cohesion and support. 

5. Encourage regular (before and after each tutoring session) conferences 
between the teacher and volunteer to identify another mode of instruction 
whenever one approach fails, to discuss attitudinal/behavioral concerns 
etc. 

6. Schedule conferences with the parents. 

7. Provide workshops for additional training, as needed. 

8. Provide further role clarification of volunteers and teachers, as needed. 

9. Encourage volunteers' confidentiality with regard to students and staff. 

10. Maintain open communication channels. 

11. Obtain on-going feedback from teachers, volunteers, students. 

12. Review attendance sheets monthly or bimonthly to be sure that the 
volunteers are on time and regular in their attendance. 

13. Contact volunteers who are missing appointments and make any changes 
that seem needed. 

14. Offer encouragement and positive reinforcement to volunteers and 
teachers from time to time. 

15. Provide an "information center" on a bulletin board where information 
can be posted. 

Encourage volunteers to submit new ideas. 

Honor the volunteers periodically with such activities as appreciation 
parties, recognition at meetings, posting stories/pictures of volunteers 
on bulletin board, sending articles about volunteers to local newspapers, 
etc . 

Encourage students to draw a picture or write an appreciation note. 
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Form 12 

TUTOR ASSESSMENT OF TUTORING SESSION 

1. Very briefly, what did you and the student plan to do during this 
tutoring session? 



2, Did you accomplish what you had planned? Yes No 



3. How would you describe the student's attitude during this session? 
Excellent Good Fair Poor 

4, Were the materials/techniques you used helpful? Yes No 

If no, please explain. 



5. Did you talk with the teacher either before or after this session? 
Yes No 

6. Would this session have been better if you had had more help from: 

the teacher? Mr. Augustus? other (please explain) 

the principal? the Laubach trainer? 

What kind of help would you have liked? 

7. If you could do this tutoring session again, what would you do 
differently? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EVALUATION FINDINGS 



Baseline Data Collected in Fall 1979 



Responses of Teachers and Administrators to Questions Concerning RPIE 

During an in-service meeting on August 20, 1979 eight Lenoir City 
Schools administrators (including principals, assistant superintendent 
and superintendent) and sixty-five teachers at all grade levels responded 
to questions concerning the RPIE Project. All administrators in attend- 
ance at the in-service meeting completed the questionnaire for administra- 
tors, but only 65 of the 83 teachers at the meeting turned in a completed 
teacher's form. 

Copies of the questions for administrators and for teachers appear 
in Figures 1 and 2 with the percentage of responses recorded for each 
response alternative. 

Half of the administrators felt they were "well informed" concerning 
the RPIE Project. Thirty-eight percent said they were "somewhat in- 
formed," and 12 percent felt "uninformed." Only 31 percent of the res- 
ponding teachers felt "well informed," while 65 percent said they were 
"somewhat informed" and 4 percent felt "uninformed." A subsequent group 
interview with a dozen of the teachers and four administrators produced 
the explanation that while the RPIE Project had been sufficiently ex- 
plained to the staff early in the 1978-79 school year, little informa- 
tion about progress during that year had reached the school staff and 
they wondered what was planned for 1979-80. They were disgruntled at 
having spent time gathering data about students to be tutored during 
1978-79, then finding that no tutoring program emerged. 

Those administrators who felt "well informed" were "very satisfied" 
about the extent to which they had been given information about RPIE. 
Those who were "somewhat informed" were "partially satisfied," and those 
who were "uninformed" were "dissatisfied" with the extent of their in- 
formation about the project. Thus the response percentages were 50 
"very satisfied," 38 "partially satisfied," and 12 "dissatisfied." Some 
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FIGURE 1. RESPONSE PERCENTAGES FOR 
"QUESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS CONCERNING THE RPIE PROJECT" 

HOW WOULD YOU R/\TE THE F-XTKNT TO WHICH YOU HAVE BEEN GIVEN INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE RPXF. PROJECT? 

^ .JliL. WoU Informuil 38 Somowh.it liiformod 12 Uninformed 

WITH THE EXTENT TO WHICH I HAVE BEEN GIVEN INFORMATION ABOUl* THE RFIE PROJECT, 

^ AM: 50 Very satisfied 38 Partially sutlnfled 12 Dlssat iijf led 
(3) (2) (1) 

MY INTEREST IN SEEING OUR STAFF USE VOLUNTEER RESOURCE PERSOIJS TO EXPLAIN 
HOBBIES, OCCUPATIONS OR EVENTS TO OUR STUDENTS IS: 

100 Very great Moderate 0 Nonexistent 

(3) (2) (1) 

MY INTEREST IN SEEING OUR STAFF UTILIZE VOLUNTEERS AS TUTORS FOR STUDENTS 
IN NEED OF REMEDIAL ASSISTANCE IS: 

75 Very great 25 Moderate 0 Slight 

(3) (2) (1) 

SO FAR, I FEEL THE RPIE PROJECT IS: 

88 _ Much needed, and on its way to being effective 
(3) 

12 Needed, but organization of the project could stand improvement 
(2) 

_0_ Not needed 
(1) 

IN PLANNING THE RPIE PROJECT, I THINK THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS SUCH AS 
MYSELF NEED TO BE: 

25 More involved than they are 13 Less involved than they are 

(4) "737 

0 Not involved at all 62 As involved as they are now — I'm satisfied 
(2) ' (1) 

IN PROVIDING ORIENTATION AND TRAINING FOR THE VOLUNTEERS, I THINK THE 
ADMINISTRATORS SUCH AS MYSELF NEED TO BE: 

57 More involved than they are 0 Less involved than they are 
W (3) 

0 Not involved at all 43 As involved as they are now — I'm satisfied 
(2) (1) 



IN RECRUITING AND SELECTING VOLUNTEERS, I THINK ADMINISTRATORS SUCH AS 
MYSELF NEED TO BE: 

43 More involved than they are 0 Less involved than they are 

0 Not involved at all 57 As Involved as they are now — I'm satisfied 
(2) (1) 

AT THIS POINT MY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RPIE PROJECT ARE: 



"OUESTTnN.^^rno PERCENTAGES FOR 

QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS CONCERNING THE RPIE PROJECT" 

Z SS'pSe?^? ™^ ^^^^ ^° HAVE BEEN GIVEN INFORMATION ABOUT 

^ am: _31^ well informed _65^ So.ew,.at Informed ^ u„l„fonned 

2. WITH THE EXTENT TO WHICH I HAVE BEEN.GIVEN INFORMATION^ABOUT THE RPIE PROJECT 
I am: _^ very satisfied ^ p,,,,,,,, OUs.^une. 

(1) 

^ Very great J39 Moderate 5 Slight 

TIT 

" very great 33 Moderate 4 Slight 
^ ' (2) Yjy 

5. SO FAR, I FEEL THE RPIE PROJECT IS: 

Much needed, and on Its way to being effective 

^ Needed, b.t organization of the project could stand Improvement 



7 Not n(5eded 

TIT 



6. IN I.ANNING THE RPIE PROJECT. I THINK TEACHERS SUCH AS MYSELF NEED TO BE: 
_g_ More involved than they are _5_. Less Involved than they are 

^ Not involved at all ^s Involved as they are now-i-. satisfied 

Scfi^S^'^J,^™ r '''''''' ^"^ ^ THINK TEACHERS 

38^ More Involved than they are ^ Less Involved than they are 
^ Not involved at all ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

SE^TTSr^^ ^^^"^"^^ ^ TEACHERS SUCH AS MVSHLF 

More involved than they are _|_ Less Involved than they are 
-1. Not involved at all _g_ As Involved as they are now-I-^ satisfied 
9. AT THIS POINT MY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RPIE PROJECT ARE: 
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of the teachers who were only "somewhat informed" about the project 
evidently were "very satisfied" with that amount of information because 
the percentage of teachers who were "very satisfied" (43) with the ex- 
tent: of lihotr Ittl'ulMuatloii about RPIE was greater than the percentage who 
felt they were "well informed" (31), Forty-eight percent of the teachers 
were "partially satisfied," and 9 par-cent were "dissatisfied" with the 
extent to which they had been given information about the project. Since 
only half of the administrators and 43 percent of the teachers had as much 
information as they wanted about RPIE, further efforts to educate the 
staff about progress to date and future plans appeared to be warranted. 

All eight administrators said they had a "very great" interest in 
seeing members of their scaff "use volunteer resource persons to explain 
hobbies, occupations or events" to their students. Fifty-six percent of 
the teachers who responded said their interest in utilizing volunteer 
resource persons was "very great," while 39 percent said their interest 
was "moderate" and 5 percent said it was "slight," 

When administrators were asked about their level of interest in 
utilizing volunteers as tutors, 75 percent said "very great" and 25 per- 
cent said "moderate," Teachers were not quite as enthusiastic about the 
use of tutors: 63 percent had a "very great" interest and 33 percent had 
a "moderate" Interest, while 4 percent had only a "slight" interest in 
using volunteer tutors. 

Administrators were much more convinced than teachers that the RPIE 
Project was "much needed, and on its way to being effective": 88 per- 
cent checked this response, while only L2 percent said it was "needed, 
but organization of the project could stand improvement," Once again, 
teachers were not as enthusiastic: 51 percent said RPIE is "much needed," 
42 percent said it was "needed, but organization could stand improve- 
ment," and 7 percent said it was "not needed at all." 

Sixty-two percent of the administrators and 45 percent of the teach- 
ers were "satisfied" with their level of involvement in planning the RPIE 
Project. One-fourth of the administrators and 47 percent of the teachers 
said they would like to be "more involved than they are" in this planning. 
Thirteen percent of the administrators and 5 percent of the teachers 
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wanted to be "less involved than they are." No administrator did not want 
to be Involved "at all," while 3 percent of the teachers did not want to 
be involved "at all." 

In providing orientation and training for the volunteers, 57 percent 
of the administrators and 38 percent of the teachers wanted to be "more 
involved than they are." Forty-three percent of the administrators and 
41 percent of the teachers were "satisfied" with their level of involve- 
ment. Five percent of the teachers wanted to be "less involved than 
they are" and 16 percent did not want to be involved "at all." Feedback 
obtained during the follow-up group interview revealed that teachers 
whose students would be tutored wanted to know "exactly what the tutors 
would be taught" concerning reading instruction. This led to the sug- 
gestion that these teachers be involved in the Laubach training sessions 
for tutors. The evaluators suggested that RPIE funds be utilized to pay 
substitutes to fill in for the teachers if they wished to participate in 
the training sessions. 

In recruiting and selecting volunteers, 43 percent of the adminis- 
trators and 29 percent of the teachers felt they should be "more involved 
than they are." However, substantial majorities (57% of the administra- 
tors and 62% of the teachers) were satisfied with their involvement in 
this procedure. Six percent of the teachers wanted to be "less involved 
than they are," and 3 percent did not want to be involved "at all." 

Only 8 of the 65 teachers who completed the questionnaire for teach- 
ers provided written suggestions for the RPIE Project. Two said teachers 
needed more information about the project, while five indicated that they 
had waited lon^; enough for the project to get started and were eager to 
have it underway. 

On tha basis of (1) responses to these questionnaires for staff and 
(2) subsequent interviews with the staff most directly involved with the 
RPIE Project, the evaluators suggested to the Project Director that ad- 
ditional work be done to provide staff with information about the impend- 
ing program by (1) written coimnunication via newsletter, (2) personal 
contact, and (3) involvement of teachers and principals in orientation 
and training of volunteers. The communication and public relations 
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benefits of arranging for interested teachers to participate in the Lau~ 
bach training were emphasized. 

Responses of Prospective Tutors to Items on the "Opinionaire for Volun- 
teers - Fall 1979 

Volunteers for the RPIE program were asked to complete an applica- 
tion form; at the same time they were given the ''Opinionaire for Volun- 
teers," a questionnaire designed to determine the volunteers' percep- 
tions of themselves, their ability to work with yoang people, the Lenoir 
City Schools, and the RPIE program. Fifteen prospective tutors com- 
pleted the Opinionaire prior to the first Laubach training session. 

Most of the volunteers seemed to enjoy people and to feel comfort- 
able with children. However, only 67 percent of the respondents felt 
very comfortable with teenagers, as shown by the following percentage 
responses to items in the Opinionaire: 



No, Not Not Yes, Yes, 

At All Much Somewhat Very Much 

Do you enjoy people? 7% 93% 
Do you feel comfortable with 

children? 7% 93% 
Do you feel comfortable with 

teenagers? 6% 27% 67% 



All of the volunteers t.aid they enjoyed listening to young people 
and felt they understood them. Only 40 percent felt that they under- 
stood young people very well, however. Sixty percent of the volunteers 
said they were very patien**: around young people, but 7 percent indicated 
a lack of such patience. 
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Do you enjoy listening to 
young people (children 
and youth)? 

Do you feel you under- 
stand young people? 

Do you have patience when 
you are around young people? 



No, Not 
At All 



Not 
Much 



7% 



Yes, Yes, 
Somewhat Very Much 



20% 
60% 
33% 
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80% 
40% 
60% 
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yons.s to the following ,u..,io„s Indicate that the volunteers 
n.o, elplns people solve p.hle^s h„t had so»e .o„ht aho. thel. 
bU ty to help young people „ith problems. All felt they would enjoy 
-ah ^ ^^^.^^ opportunity to help stu- 

Qents learn, ^ 



Do you enjoy helping some- 
one solve a problem? 

Do you feel capable of help- 
ing young people with prob- 
lems? 

Do you think you would 
enjoy teaching? 

Would you enjoy assisting 
a teacher by working with 
students? 

Do you feel good about hav- 
ing an opportunity to help 
students learn? 



No, Not Not Yes, Yes, 

ALA11_ Much Somewhat Very Much 



7% 



33% 

64% 
43% 

36% 

13% 



67% 

29% 
57% 

87% 



In response to the anp<^t-\r,-n "n^ 

tne question. Do you enjoy life?" all of the 

tutors said, "Yes vprv m,,^i, n ^. . 

. Yes, very much. Fitting into new situations was "very" 

easy for 47 percent of the tutors and "somewhat" easy for 53 per- 
cent of them. ^ 

The volunteers considered themselves good listeners and they 
said they found it easy to talk with other people. They felt that 
young people were somewhat more likely than adults to understand 
what the volunteers said to them: 



Do you find it easy to 
listen to other people? 

Do you find it easy to 
talk with other people? 



No, Not Not Yes, Yes, 

Al_A13__ Much Somewhat Vfilr y Much 



40% 



27% 



60% 



73% 
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No, Not Not Yes, Yes, 

At All Much Somewhat Very Much 



Do other people (adults) 
usually seem to understand 
what you say to them? 

Do young people usually 
seem to understand what 
you say to them? 



7% 



50% 



62% 



43% 



38% 



Apparently the prospective tutors had no difficulty following 
directions given by authority figures, and only one expressed any 
doubt about the ability to keep appointments on time. 



Do you find it easy to 
follow directions given 
by those in authority? 

Do you find it easy to 
keep appointments on 
time? 



No, Not 
At All 



Not 
Much 



Yes, Yes, 
Somewhat Very Much 



7% 



36% 



36% 



64% 



57% 



In general, the volunteers approved of the job being done by 
teachers and administrators in the Lenoir City Schools. However, there 
was less enthusiasm concerning student learning: only 8 percent of the 
tutors gave the most positive response when asked if they believed 
students currently were learning what they needed to learn in the Lenoir 
City Schools. In addition, 23 percent of the volunteers responded nega- 
tively to the question about behavior of students in the Lenoir City 
Schools. 



Do you approve of the job 
the Lenoir City Schools are 
doing these days? 

Do you approve of the job 
the teachers in the Lenoir 
City Schools are doing? 



No, Not Not Yes, Yes, 

At 11 Much Somewha t Very Much 



14% 



7% 



14% 



21% 



72% 



72% 
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Do you approve of the job 
the administrators (that is, 
principals and superintend- 
ents) in the Lenoir City 
Schools are doing? 

Do you believe students are 
learning what they need to 
learn in the Lenoir City 
Schools today? 

In general, do you approve 
of the behavior of the stu- 
dents in the Lenoir City 
Schools today? 



No, Not 
At All 



Not 
Much 



Yes, 
Somewhat 



n 



31% 



15% 



77% 



23% 



62% 



Yes, 
Very Much 



62% 



8% 



15% 



In response to open-ended questions, the volunteers indicated that 
they would enjoy working as a school volunteer because they wanted to 
help others, to share with them, and had in the past found it rewarding 
to do this. Others said they loved children; that being a school volun- 
teer would allow for an exchange of ideas, enthusiasm, and experience 
between generations; that they wanted to keep physically and mentally 
alert; and that they had time to help someone else. 

The prospective tutors indicated that they hoped the RPIE training 
program for tutors would help them develop the qualities of patience and 
promptness, listening and responding skills, spelling skills, and tech- 
niques and methods of teaching and learning. 

The tutors provided no response to the item which requested their 
suggestions for improving the RPIE Project. 

To summarize, volunteers' responses to items on the Opinionaire 
were quite positive, indicating that they generally were very satisfied 
with themselves and their relations with others— especially students. 
They seemed to be approaching their work as tutors with confidence and 
enthusiasm. The volunteers' least positive responses—and even here 
77-86 percent of the responses were positive— concerned attitudes to- 
ward the Lenoir City Schools, student learning in those schools, and 
student behavior. 
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Responses to " Tutor Feelings About Competencies Following Training " 

RPIE Project staff guided the development of a document entitled 
"Competencies for Tutors" (see Appendix A) . The competencies consisted 
of rhose abilities nnd skills that the staff and teachers concerned about 
the tutoring project believed each tutor should possess in order to do 
an effective job of tutoring students in reading using the Laubach ap- 
proach. 

The instrument "Tutor Feelings About Competencies Following Train- 
ing" was designed to assess the level of confidence tutors had after 
training concerning their ability to demonstrate the competencies formu- 
lated by the Lenoir City Schools professional staff. Following the last 
session of the Laubach training program on September 26, 1979, the 
evaluators administered the form "Tutor Feelings About Competencies 
Following Training" to 13 individuals who had attended all three half- 
day training sessions. Two of the respondents were males, eleven were 
females. Tutor responses are recorded in Table 1, 

TABLE 1. PERCENTAGES OF RPIE TUTORS RESPONDING IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
TO ITEMS IN "TUTOR FEELINGS ABOUT COMPETENCIES FOLLOWING TRAINING" 
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NOW TMT I CUMPl.ETKD THE TRArNING PROGRAM KOR TUTORS 



I FKEL TlUVr I C,\N: 



1. arrive on t ice for each schedniod tutorinR session (or call 
if unabi.e to come). 



2. understand procedures for using the Laubach workbook and 
other materials. 

3. assist each student to complete the written skill exercises. 

A. assist each student to work on basic reading skill 
exercises. 



a.ssist each student to read aloud the exercises in the 
Workbooks. 



evaluate each student progress, introducing 
suppl2raental materials when appropriate. 



structure each tutoring session by determining, with 
student input, the amount of time to be spent on each 
specific topic. 



8. actively listen to the student (that is. reflecting the 
student s feelings and encouraging further conversation 
rather than taking over and relating a personal experience 
which cuts off the flow of the student's thoughts), 

9. provide positive reinforcement (verb.il praise) for the 
student's efforts. 



10. relate the reading skill being developed to an application 
of that skill in the world outside the classroom (that 
now can that skill be used in everyday living?). 



11. complete the agenda for each tutoring session within the 
time specified for the session. 



V- / -.^^ 



00 



8% 



S9X 237, 



87, 



S97, 



227 



77% 



77?: 



23% 



92Z 



31% 



S5% 



54% 



697, 



157. 



777. 



237. 
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In general, tutor responses indicated that the Laubach trainers 
had done an effective job of communicating the Laubach methodology. On 
only two tutor competencies was there a single negative response: one 
tutor checked the "No, not very well" response alternative concerning 

(1) the ability to "use the Laubach workbook and other materials" and 

(2) the ability to "assist each student to complete the written skill 
exercises. " 

The two items which received the smallest percentage of "yes, very 
well" responses, 8 and 15 percent respectively, concerned the tutors' 
ability to (1) structure each tutoring session to determine the amount 
of time to be spent on each topic, and (2) relate the reading skill 
bor-ng developed to an application of that skill in the world outside 
the classroom. Just 23 percent of the tutors expressed the maximum 
degree of confidence in their ability to (1) evaluate student progress 
and introduce supplemental materials when appropriate, and (2) complete 
the agenda for each tutoring session within the time specified for the 
session. 

In response to the question "Do you have any personal needs for 
training or information which were not covered by the training pro- 
gram for tutors?" three of the respondents provided concrete responses. 
One said the RPIE tutors needed more information on younger persons, 
not just adults. (The Laubach methodology was developed for the teach- 
ing of adult non-readers.) Another said they needed more information 
concerning the sounds of letters. A third said they needed a clearer 
understanding of just where to begin in the skill book with students 
to be tutored. 

Only one suggestion was given for improving the training program. 
One tutor was concerned because the trainees were "rushed" through the 
last two books. This individual suggested that more time for training 
would have been helpful. 

While the training program appeared to have been effective in 

promoting most tutor competencies, tutors' responses to the instrument 

just described indicated a need for close monitoring, and possible 

re-training, of tutors in the following areas: 

(1) use of the Laubach workbook, written skill exercises, and 
other materials; 
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(2) planning and management of each tutoring session to accomplish 
reasonable objectives within a specified time frame; 

(!'•) evaluation of student progress and introduction of supple- 
mental reading materials at appropriate times; and 

(4) illustration of the application of reading skills outside 
the classroom. 

Student Responses to Items on the "Student Opinionaire " - Fall 1979 

Two weeks prior to the first tutoring session, the "Student Opinion- 
aire" was administered to all fourth grade students at Nichols and West 
Hill elementary schools and to all seventh grade students at Lenoir City 
Middle School. The Opinionaire was designed to measure students' feel- 
ings about their school, their classmates and teachers in 1979-80, their 
parents, themselves, reading, and the concept of having/not having a 
reading tutor. 

Student responses in grades 4 and 7 were grouped in three categories. 
The first category consisted of tutored students. A second category — 
nontutored comparison students — was selected randomly from all nontutored 
students having reading scores in the same range as the tutored group. 
Each of these two categories included five fourth graders at Nichols 
School, four fourth graders at West Hill School, and five seventh graders 
at Lenoir City Middle School. The third category included all other non- 
tutored fourth and seventh graders not classified as tutored or nontutored 
comparison students. 

The Student Opinionaire included ten items. The response format for 
eight of the items was a Likert scale with five response categories: 
Very Good/Excellent (5); Pretty Good (4); Not Bad/Not Good (3); Not So 
Good (2); Very Bad (1). Item 9 asked, "Do you ever read a book that you 
don't have to read for school?" and used a Yes-No response format. Item 
10 was an open-ended question: "What do you like to read about?" 

Data from the Opinionaire were keypunched and analyzed by computer. 
Response frequencies, means, and tests of significance (analysis of 
variance and t-tests) vi^ere calculated. 
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Responses of Tutored , Nontutored Comparison and Other Nontutored 
students . Response percentages for each Student Opinionaire item are 
recorded in Table 2. In general, the responses were quite positive. 
In most cases, 80 percent or more of all students felt "very good" or 
"pretty good" about school, their classmates and teachers, their parents, 
and themselves. Somewhat lower percentage^ of students in all categories 
expressed good feelings about reading: 73 percent of the tutored stu- 
dents, 64 percent of the nontutored comparison students, and 56 percent 
of other nontutored students. 

All the tutored students felt good about "having a residing tutor," 
while only 75 percent of nontuuored comparison students and 55 percent 
of other nontutored students expressed positive feelings about having a 
reading tutor "if they could" have one. 

On only one Student Opinionaire item was there a statistically 
significant difference between tutored, nontutored comparison, and other 
nontutored students. As the data in Table 3 indicate, when mean stu- 
dent responses were compared using an analysis of variance, the only 
significant difference occurred iu connection with responses to the 
question, "Do you ever read a book that you don't have to read for 
school?" Tutored students read fewer books that were not required than 
did either of the other groups of students in their classrooms. 

When asked, "What do you like to read about?" 20 percent of the 
tutored students did not respond. Of those who did, five said they 
liked to read about animals and three said mysteries. Other responses 
included "people," "cars," "sports," "funnies," "girls," and "sun and 
shadows, " 

All nontutored comparison students provided responses to the 
question, "What do you like to read about?" As with tutored students, 
mysteries and animals were the most popular subjects. People, sports, 
and funnies were also mentioned, as well as f lovers, cowboys, ghosts, 
and love stories. 

The majority of other nontutored students (23) answered the question 
"What do you like to read about?" with the response "sports." Nine- 
teen responded with "animals" and "mysteries," and seventeen with 
"history" or "war stories," Other responses included "funny stories," 
"people," "space," "fiction," "cars," and "love," One student responded 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGES OF TUTORED, NONTUTORED COMPARISON, AND OTHER NONTUTORED 4TH AND 7TH GRADER! 

RESPONDING IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES TO "STUDENT OPINIONAIRE*' ITEMS 

FALL 1979 



TUTORED STUDENTS 



Hov do you 
feel abouc: 



Very Good/ 

Pretty 

Good 



Not 
Bad 
Not 
Good 



NONTUTORED 
COMPARISON STUDEOTS 



Not So Very Good/ 

Good/ Pretty 

Very Good 
Bad 



Not Not So 

Bad Good/ 

Net Very 

Good Bad 



ALL OTHER 
NONTUTORED STUDENTS 

Very Good/ Not Not So 

Pretty Bad Good/ 

Good Not Very 

Good Bad 



Mv school 

My classmates 
this year 

My teachers 
this year 

My parents 

Myself 

Read Ing 

Having a reading 
tutor (answer 
either 12 or 13) 

If you will be 
having a tutor, 
how do you feel 
about that 

If you won' t be 
having a tutor, how 
would you feel about 
having one if you 
cou Id? 



87% 




13% 


. 93% 


7% 




82% 


15% 


3% 


W. 




6% 


1 79% 


14% 


7% 


90% 


8% 


2% 






6% 


100% 






86% 


8% 


6% 


100% 






93% 




7% 


95% 


2% 


3% 


81% 


13% 


6% 


79% 




7% 


79% 


9% 


12% 


73% 


7% 


20% 


64% 


7Y 




56% 


18% 


26% 


100% 
























75% 


8% i 


17% 


55% 


21% 


24% 



Do you ever 
read a book 
that you don* t 
have to read? 



YES 



NO 



75Z 



25% 



YES n 4 NO 



92% 



04 



8% 



YES 



94% 



NO 



6% 
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TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF ^<!fl = ™™RED . »ON-.;UTORED COMPARISON ANB ALL OTHER NONIUTORED 

STUDENTS TO ITEMS ON THE STUDENT OPINIONAIRE 



Fall 1979 



How do you feel about? 
My school 



Tutored 
Students 

4.25 



My classmates this year 



4.38 



My teachers this year 



My parents 



5.00 



Myself 



4.31 



Reading 



3.67 



Do you ever read a book that 
you don'c have to read for 
school? 



1.75 



Nontutored 
Comparison 
Students 



4.50 



All Other 
Nontutored 
Students 

4.19 



F Ratio 
0.748 



4.14 



4.34 



0.431 



4,93 



4.44 



2.046 



4.64 



4.76 



1.187 



4.07 



4.06 



0.353 



3.57 



3.39 



0.328 



1.92 



1.94 



3.520 



df 
2jl71 



2;170 



2;167 



2;171 



2;168 



2;170 



2;171 



2 
>.05 



> .05 



>.05 



> .05 



>.05 



>.05 



<.05* 



are: ''^n^l^^V^^^'^'l^f^ ZlT.yTc T^I'^^VTA.''''' ^'"^ ^""^^ °" ^-"^-^ Oplnlonalre 

Thlq rahip o 1 ^^^"y ^•*^» Not Bad, Not Good (3); Not So GoodC2): Verv Bad 

only Nontutored Comparison and all O^herlo u «d ^cud nL r^^nde'd 7""lf '° VV'l' 

and No"™! "° ^ ' ^° ^or schoon" used a^Ve^-^re^onse fo.-^c: Ves = 2 



^Significant at .05 level 
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with "nothing" and one with "hardly anything." Six students gave no 
response. 

Apparently, mysteries, animal stories, and sports were the favorite 
reading topics of all students surveyed. This finding, coupled with t ..3 
data obtained from other Student Opinionaire items, leads to the con- 
clusion that tutored, nontutored comparison, and other nontutored students 
had similar feelings about school, classmates, teachers, parents, and 
themselves. They did not differ in their reading interests either, but 
students to be tutored read significantly fewer books for pleasure than 
the other groups of their classmates. 

Responses of fourth and seventh grade students . Student Opinionaire 
responses of fourth graders at West Hill School and Nichols School were 
compared with those of seventh graders at Lenoir City Middle School to 
determine whether there v/ere significant differences. T-tests performed 
on mean responses for fourth graders and seventh graders revealed that 
there were significant differences on two items: "How do you feel about 
your school?" (t=4.38; df=172; p<.05), and "How do you feel about your 
teachers this year?" (t=4.17; df=168; pC05). (See Table 4.) In both 
cases fourth graders expressed more positive feelings than seventh 
graders. 

Fourth graders most frequently responded to the item "What do you 
like to read about?" with "animals" (22 responses). Second choices 
included "mysteries" and "sports" (16 responses each). 

Seventh graders most frequently responded to this question with 
"sports" (12 responses). Eleven students said "mysteries" and eight 
responded with "scary stories." Other topics named were "wars" (7), 
"comedy" or "jokes" (5), "love" (5). 

Responses of fourth grade students at Nichols and West Hill. Anal- 
yses of variance were used to derermine if Opinionaire rcsponst^n diffcnnl 
by school attended at the fourth ^rade level. Indeed sfiifh-nl.-; ;ii Wr-;il 
Hill did express more positive feelings about school, their teachers, 
and reading than did students at Nichols. 

Jj'l^lL^A?i9J.s- In general, Tutored students did not differ appre- 

^6' 



TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES OF FOURTH AND SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS 



How do you feel about : 
My school 


Ath Graders 
4.43 


7th Graders 
3.81 


t value 
4.38 


172 


Jl 


Hy classrnates 


4.32 


4.34 


-0.18 


171 


>.05 


My teachers this year 


4.67 


4.10 


4.17 


168 


• <.05* 


My parents 


4.73 


4.86 


-1.46 


172 


>.05 


Myself 


4.11 


4.03 


0.43 ' 


149 


>.05 


Reading 


3.32 


3.64 


-1.43 


171 


> .05 


If you will be having a tutor, 
how do you feel about that? 


4.80 


4.25 


2.10 


12 


>.05 



how would you feel about having 

one If you could? 3.69 3.19 1.94 125 > .05 



Do you ever read a book that you 

don't have to read for school? 1.92 1.91 0.20 172 >.05 



are: 
Yes 



The response categories and their corresponding numerical values for the first eight items on the Student Opinionaire 

Very Good/Excellent (5); Tretty Good (4); Not Bad, Not Good (3); Not So Good (2); Very Bad (1). 
The last item, "Do you ever read a book that you don't have to read for school?" used a Yes-No response forriat: 
=» 2 and No « 1. 



* Significant at .05 level 
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ciably from their classmates with regard to attitudes toward school, 
self, and associates. Tutored, Nontutored Comparison, and Other Nontu- 
tored students felt good about school, their clc.ssmates and teachers, 
their parents, and themselvp.s. Eighty percent or more of all students in 
the three RPIE-related classif icccions expressed positive feelings about 
these concepts. Feelings about reading were somewhat less positive: 73 
percent of Tutored students, 64 percent of Nontutored Comparison students, 
and 56 percent of Other Nontutored students said they felt good about 
reading. All Tutored students felt good about "having a reading tutor," 
while Nontutored Comparison and Other Nontutored students felt somewhat 
less positive about the idea of having a reading tutor. 

Students in the three tutoring classifications differed signifi- 
cant]/ on only one Student Opinionaire response: Tutored students 
read fewer books that were not required than did Nontutored Comparison 
or Other Nontutored students. 

Students in the three tutoring classifications did not differ 
with regard to the reading topics they enjoyed most: mysteries, 
animal stories, and sports were favored by all groups. 

A comparison of the responses of fourth graders with those of 
seventh graders showed that fourth graders had more positive feelings 
about their school and their teachers. This finding is consistent 
with other current research which shows that in general student atti- 
tudes become more negative with increasing age, at least until Grade 
10 (DeGracie, 1980). Fourth grade students at West Hill School ap- 
parently felt better about school, their teachers, and reading than 
did fourth graders at Nichols School. 

Monitoring Information Collected in December 1979 
Interviews With Teachers 

On December 7, 1979 two fourth grade teachers at Nichols School 
were interviewed using the structured intervi :iw form for teachers which 
is included in Appendix C. 

In response to the question "Do you use California Achievement 
Test scores as diagnostic tools in individualizing the teaching of 
reading?" both teachers said that they had had no part in making the 
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decision to use the California Achievement Test and that they would not 
begin to use the CAT to diagnose reading level or reading problems for 
their students until 1980-81. Both teachers considered tests associa- 
ted with their reading series to be more reliable tools for establish- 
ing students' reading levels than CAT scorei:. 

One of the Nichols teachers had participated in the Laubach train- 
ing sessions, having been told about the possibility of attending "five 
minutes before the first training session" after the Nichols principal 
had acquired a substitute to take over classroom responsibilities in 
the teacher's absence. The teacher enjoyed the sessions and considered 
the knowledge gained to be of value. 

The other teacher was not aware that teachers could have attended 
the Laubach training sessions. This teacher expressed disappointment 
about the missed opportunity to participate because this experience 
might have helped to explain the increased self-confidence displayed 
by the teacher's tutored students at mid-year. 

The Project Director said following the teacher interviews that 
The Vol unteer , the RPIE project newsletter (see Appendix E) , carried a 
notice that all interested teachers would be offered substitute teach- 
ing assistance if they wished to attend the Laubach training program. 
He contended that teachers would have known of that opportunity if 
they had read The Volunteer . 

The Nichols teachers were asked to review the "Competencies for 
Tutors" and to make additions or modifications if these seemed to be 
warranted on the basis of their experience with the tutoring program. 
Both teachers expressed satisfaction with the list as it was. 

The Interviews with teachers established that teachers and tutors 
did not confer at all before tutoring began. Tutors were not system- 
atically given any information about students' reading strengths or 
weaknesses or about personal or behavioral characteristics. Some 
tutors requested information from the Project Director, who supplied 
information after conferring with the tutored students' reading or 
homeroom teachers. A few tutors took the initiative and requested 
information directly from the students' teacher j. 

Although parental permiosion was obtained for each student who 
was placed with a tutor, no further information about the tutoring 
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process was offered to parents by the schools. Tutors did not communi- 
cate with parents except in rare instances, and there was no planned 
communication between teachers and parents concerning the tutoring 
program. 

In general the teachers expressed positive reactions to the RPIE 
tutoring program. They also offered the following suggestions for 
program improvements: 

(1) A place offering more quiet and privacy than the presently 
used room under a stairwell should be made available for 
the tutoring sessions at Nichols. 

(2) Students who "really needed help" with their reading should 
have been selected for tutoring. The teachers said the 
students who were being tutored were not the students who 
were having the mo& .. difficulty in reading. 

(3) A related concern which the teachers expressed was the 
perception that the Laubach materials which the tutors 
introduced In the initial sessions were "too easy" for 
the NichoV. fourth graders. The use of alternative or 

^^upr^ "^v-' material- vas sugf^ested. 

(4) Both teachers were anxious for a verbal report from the 
tutors concerning student progress in the tutoring sessions. 

(5) One teacher mentioned that the newsletter was a good source 
of information about the RPIE Project and expressed the 
desire to have editions produced more frequently. 

Interviews With Tutors 

The evaluators also met with two tutors at Nichols School on 
December 7, 1979. The structured interview format for tutors which 
appears in Appendix C was employed with each tutor. 

The first question was, "Before you began your work as a volun- 
teer, were you told exactly what your job as a tutor would be like — 
that is, exactly what you would be expected to do?" Both tutors said 
they had been informed of their job in general terms in a telephone 
conversation with the Project Director during Summer 1979. The tutors 
said that they were not given the "Job Description for Tutors" or 
the "Competencies for Tutors" (see Appendix A) prior to their training 
despite the fact that these materials were designed to provide a con- 
cise standardized Initial introduction to the responsibilities of tutors. 
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Both tutors said that their needs for training had been "ade- 
quately assessed'' prior to training and "adequately met" during the 
training program. Neither felt the need for any further training. 

The tutors were asked to review the "Competencies for Tutors" 
and to suggest additions or modifications. Both said that a major 
concern early in the prv^gram was that the Laubach materials were too 
easy for some of the fourth graders. These students had mastered 
basic reading skills and primarily needed to improve their compre- 
hension. Consequently, the tutors had asked for additional supple- 
mental materials at a more advanced reading level. The tutors 
questioned on December 7 suggested that the competency concerning 
use of "the Laubach workbook and other materials" be changed to read 
"the Laubach workbook" alone. Then a new competency could be added 
concerning the ability to use supplemental materials. 

The two tutors were well satisfied with their tutoring assign- 
ment: both with the grade level and with the individual student. 
Neither had been given an opportunity to confer with a teacher to 
ascertain student characteristics and individual needs or to estab- 
lish goals for the tutoring process. Nevertheless, both tutors had 
taken the initiative and requested a meeting with the reading or 
homeroom teacher of their tutored student. 

Neither tutor had been in contact with the parents of the child 
they were tutoring. They were uncertain about the impact of such a 
conversation; they feared that the parents might not understand their 
intentions. 

The "change" which tutors said they had made since their work 
with students began involved the use of more supplemental reading 
materials. The Nichols fourth graders quickly read levels 1, 2 and 
3 of the Laubach materials and were ready for more. 

The Project Director developed cross-word and f ind-the-word 
puzzles for some of the students, using words from the Laubach 
materials. The newspaper, books from the school library, and books 
that had to be read in connection with school assignments were other 
sources of supplemental materials. The tutors indicated that their 
Laubach training had not given them sufficient experience in selecting 
supplemental materials. 
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Despite some minor concerns about program opersition, both tutors 
said they were still enthusiastic about the tutoring program and hoped 
to be able to continue as tutors during 1980-81. 

The tutors said there was no association for volunteers, but they 
thought it would be a good idea to meet periodically with each other, 
and with the teachers of tutored .sLudonts, to discuss mutual concerns. 

Both tutors had found the newsletter The Volunteer to he helpful 
and worthwhile. However, they said that there had been only two edi- 
tions of The Volunteer * They hoped that more issues would be developed. 

Interim Recommendations 

On the basis of the mid-year evaluation visits with RPIE teachers 
and tutors and with the Project Director, the evaluators suggested a 
series of actions which the Project Director might implement during 
Winter and Spring 1980 to improve program operation: 

(1) Bring together each tutor and the appropriate reading 
teacher for a face-to-face discussion of the tutored 
student's reading problems and progress. 

(2) Increase communication between tutors and all teachers 
of tutored students in order to facilitate mutually 
supportive dialogue concerning problems and progress 
of the tutored students. Methods for achieving this 
increase in communication could include: 

(a) Two-on-one sessions involving the tutored student's 
homeroom teacher and reading teacher with the tutor. 

(b) A school-wide meeting of all teachers and tutors 
associated with the RPIE program at a given school. 

(c) A system -wide meeting of all administrators, teachers, 
and tutors associated with the RPIE program. 

(d) Publication in the project newsletter of case studies, 
or brief comments about tutoring, provided by indi- 
vidual tutors or tutored students. 

(3) Publish the newsletter The Volunteer on a regular basis. 

(4) Organize a volunteer association to foster camaraderie and 
support among the volunteer tutors. 

(5) Convey important messages to tutors and teachers in person 
as well as in writing (via newsletter or memorandum) since 
there was some evidence that written communications were not 
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always read. This appeared to be feasible since the 
Project Director saw cV(??:y volunteer, and most teachers, 
on a weekly basis. 

(6) Assess the extent to which each tutored student considered 
the reading materials used in the tutoring sessions to be 
appropriate for her/his reading level. Both teachers and 
tutors expressed concern that the Laubach materials were 
too easy for many of the tutored students, and supplemental 
reading materials had been supplied in several cases. 

Evaluative Data Collected in Spring 1980 
Quantitative Indicators of Student Progress 

At the end of the 1979-80 school year the Project Director supplied 
the evaluators with several kinds of quantitative information about tu- 
tored and nontutored comparison students. It was hypothesized by the 
evaluators that the tutoring experience would have positive effects on 
the tutored students that would cause them to show greater gains in 
reading achievement over the year, earn better grades, and miss fewer 
days of school than nontutored comparison group students. Consequently, 
the Project Director was requested to furnish the following informatiun 
for tutored and nontutored comparison students: 

(1) Sp ring 1979 and Spring 1980 reading achievement scores on 
the California Achievement Test, 

(2) report cards for 1978-79 and 1979-80, and 

(3) attendance figures for 1978-79 and 1979-80. 

California Achievement Test scores . In April 1979 the California 
Achievement Test was given to the third and sixth graders who would be- 
come fourth and seventh graders in September 1979. Using CAT grade- 
equivalent Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Total Reading scores for 
tutored students, a nontutored comparison group was randomly selected 
from that group of their classmates having CAT reading scores in the 
same range. There were no differences between 1979 CAT reading scores 
of tutored and nontutored comparison students. This meant that the 
two groups were essentially equivalent in their reading abilities prior 
to the beginning of the RPIE tutoring program. 

The California Achievement Test was administered again in April 
1980 to fourth and seventh graders. Mean grade equivalent Vocabulary, 
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TABLE 5. MEAN VOCABULARY, COMPREIIRNSION , AND 
TOTAL READING ORADE-EQUIVALENT SCORES ON THE 
CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
FOR TUTORED AND NONTUTORED COMPARISON FOURTH AND SEVENTH GRADERS 

1979 vs. 1980 



Seventh Grader 





Tutored ' 
1979 1980 


^ Nontutored Com£arison Tutored Nontutored Comparison 
1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1980 


Vocabulary 


1.95 


3.24 


1.93 


1 

\ 3.05 

1 


5.32 


6.36 


4,78 


5.50 


Comprehension 


2.12 


3.43 


2.09 


3.17 


5,58 


5.42 


5,36 


6.52 


Total Beading 


2.05 


3.38 


2.05 

— . 


3.17 


5.44 


5.88 


5,12 


6.18 



TABLE 6, COMPARISON OF MEAN GAINS (OR LOSSES) IN 
VOCABULARY, COMPREHENSION, AND TOTAL READING SCORES ON THE 
CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST FOR TUTORED AND NONTUTORED 
COMPARISON FOURTH AND SEVENTH GRADERS 
1979 vs, 1980 



Fourth Graders 



Seventh Graders 



Tutored 


5!°"^"^°^^^ Nontutored 

Comparison t df £ Tutored Comparison t df n 


Vocabulary 
Gain 


1.39 


1.76 


-0.62 17 


1 

>.05 


1.04 


0.90 


0.22 


17 


>05 


Comprehension 
Gain 

! 


1.30 


1.54 


1 

-0.49 : 18 


>.05 


-0.16 


1.16 


-1.48 


18 


>.05 


Total 1 

Cain j 1.33 j 


i 1 

1.61 1 -0.57 ! 18 


>.05 


1 0.44 


- 1 
1.06 1 


-1.19 


U 

i 

18 |>.05 
1 i 
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Comprehension, and Total Reading scores for tutored and nontutored com- 
parison students are recorded in Table 5. A comparison of mean gaini: (or 
losses) is shown in Table 6. 

At the fourth grade level the results of t- tests indicated that there 
were significant gains between 1979 and 1980 in mean Vocabulary, Compre-- 
hension, and Total Reading scores for both tutored and nontutored com- 
parison groups. There was no difference, however, between the gains 
registered by tutored and nontutored comparison students. 

At the seventh grade level t-test results showed no significant 
gains between 1979 and 1980 for tutored students on any of the three 
measures of reading achievement. The CAT Comprehension score actually 
declined slightly (the decline was not statistically significant) for 
the tutored students. On the other hand, seventh graders in the non- 
tutored comparison group showed a significant mean gain on the Total 
Reading scale between 1979 and 1980, though not on the Vocabulary or 
Comprehension scales. T- tests employed to compare mean gains (or 
losses) for seventh graders who were tutored and their classmates in 
the nontutored comparison group re\'ealed no significant differences. 

Student grades . The Project Director was not able to furnish 
report cards for students at West Hill School. For fourth grade stu- 
dents at Nichols School social studies and math were the only subjects 
for which grades could be compared for the school years 1978-79 and 
1979-80. Chi square analyses indicated that there were no differences 
between the grades of tutored and nontutored comparison students in 
social studies or math in 1978-79, and again there were no differences 
in 1979-80. Thus the tutoring experience had no demonstrable effect 
on the grades of Nichols fourth graders in the two subjects for which 
comparative data were available. 

For seventh grade students math and history were the only subjects 
for which comparable grades were available for 1978-79 and 1979-80. 
In math there were no differences between the grades of tutored and non- 
tutored comparison students in 1978-79 nor in 1979-80. Tutoring had 
no demonstrable effect on grades in math at the seventh grade level. 

In history chi square analyses showed that students in the non- 
tutored comparison group had better grades in 1978-79, and during 1979- 
80 these students increased their advantage over students in the tutored 
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group. In view of nil Lhe othc^r i\i\ti\ whicli indicate thnt the Liiforinj; 
experience had no effect on rending nchievement or scrhool grades, it 
does not seem appropricite to interpret this difference in history 
grades to mean that tutoring in reading placed the tutored seventh 
graders at a disadvantage in history when they were compared with their 
peers in the nontutored comparison group. 

A second type of analysis was carried out using school grades. It 
was hypothesized that the tutoring experience would cause tutored stu- 
dents to Improve their grades more than nontutored comparison students 
improved their grades during the 1979-80 school year. This hypothesis 
was rejected. In fact, neither group of fourth graders showed any real 
improvement in social studies during 1979-80, and neither group of 
seventh graders showed any improvement in math or history dur-'ng the 
year. During 1978-79 the tutored fourth graders at Nichols demonstrated 
more improvement in grades in i^ath than did nontutored comparison stu- 
dents, but they did not maintain this advantage during, 1979-80. Again, 
in light uf the other evidence it does not seem appropriate to speculate 
that tutoring had a negative effect on math grades for the Nichols 
fourth graders, 

Attendv^nce data . The mean nambf^r of days abs,?-^t during 1978 -79 
and 1979-80 for tutored and nontutored comparlt>cx7 students (data pooled 
Tor fourth graders from both schools and seventh graders) is shown 
below: 

Tutored Nontutored Comparison 

1978- 79 (X) 8,69 11.15 

1979- 80 (X) 8,54 10.00 

Chi square analyses indicated no differv.nce between tutored and 
nontutored comparison students in the number of days they were absent 
in 1978-79 or in 1979-80. T- tests showed that there was no change for 
either group in the number of days absent in 1978-79 vs. the number of 
days absent in 1979-80. Apparently tutoring had no de .astrable effect 
on absenteeism. The hypothesis that the relationship with a tutor made 
students miss fewer days of school was rejected. 

Response s of Tutors _to Items on "O pinionair e for Volunteers " - Spring 1980 
On May 27, 1980 the Opinionaire for Volunteers which was first util- 
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Ized with prospective tutors in September 1979 was administered again to 



ten of the volunteers who had spent the school year tutoring fourth and 
seventh graders. Response percentages for each item are categorized in 
Table 7. As was the case in Fall 1979, the volunteer tutors' responses 
were very positive: 78 percent or more gave positive responses to all 
items. All tutors said "Yes, very much" in reply to the qui^snioiis. "Do 
you enjoy listening to young people?" and "Do you feel good about having 
an opportunity to help students learn?" 

T-tests applied to Opinionaire data revealed no significant dif- 
ferences between volunteer tutors' responses in Spring 1980 and Fall 1979. 

Student ResporxScs to Item s on the "Student Opinionaire " - Spring 1980 

In May 1980 the Student Opinionaire which first was given in Fall 
1979 was leadministered to all fourC:h graders at West Hill and Nichols 
Schools and all seventh graders at Lenoir City Middle School. Table 8 
contains the percentages in each response category for each item for 
tutored, nontutored comparison, and all other nontutored students. 

Tutored , nontutored comparison , and other nontutored students . A 
comparison of Table 8 (Spring 1980) and Table 2 (Fall 1979) reveals re- 
markable similarities in responses for all groups. The year of experi- 
ence at school, including the tutoring experience, seemed to make little 
or no difference in the students* attitudes toward themselves, their 
parents, school, teachers, classmates, reading, or reading tutors. As 
was the case in the Fall, at least three-fourths of all fourth and seventh 
graders felt "very good" or "pretty good" about school, classmates, tea- 
chers, parents, and self. Slightly more negative feelings were expressed 
with regard to reading, but again as happened in the Fall, tutored stu- 
dents felt better about reading than did nontutored comparison or other 
nontutored students. With respect to reading books not required for 
school, however, once again tutored students said "Yes" less frequently 
than their nontutored comparison or other nontutored classmates. 

At least 68 percent of all fourth and seventh graders expressed 
positive feelings about the volunteer reading tutors, but tutored students 
were most positive of all. 

In response to the question "Wl-.at do you like to read about?", niya-- 
teries, animals and sports remained the favorite topics of fourth and 
seventh graders in the Spring as they had been in tha Fall. 
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TABLE 7. 



PERCENTAGES OF VOLUNTEER TUTORS RESPONLING IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES 
TO ITEMS ON THE OPINiONAIRE FOR VOLUNTEERS 
SPKINC .1980 



Yes, Very Much Yes, Somewhat Not Much No, Not at All 


Do you enjoy listening 
to young people 
(children and youth)? 


lOOZ 








Do you feel you under- 
stand young people? 


A0% 


60% 






Do you have patience when 
you are around young 
people? 


70% 


30% 






Do you enjoy helping 
someone solve a 
problem? 


90% 


10% 






Do you feel capable of 
helping young people 
with problems? 


22% 


78% 




i 


Do you think you would 
enjoy teaching? 


50% 


A0% 


10% 




Do you enjoy assisting 
a teacher by working 
with students? 


80% 


20% 






Do you feel good about 
having an opportunity 
to help students learn? 


100% 








Do you find it easy to 
fit into new situations? 


30% 

. ! 


70% 






Do you. find it easy to 
listen to other people? 


,. 1 i 

6p^:-^^ 1 A0% { 
, 1 




Do VOL* finc^ it eary to 
talk with othsr people? 


j i 

70% . 30% j 

— ■ [ 1 
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Yes, Very Much Yus, Somewha 



Do other people (adults) 
usually seem to under- 
stand what you say to 
them? 



Do youug people usually 
seem to understand what 
you say to them? 



Do you find it ^*asy tc 
follow directioos given 
by those in authority? 



Do you find i'c easy to keep 
appointments on time? 



Do you approve of the job 
the Lenoir City Schools 
are doing these days? 



Do you approve of the job 
Che teachers in Lenoir 
City Schools are doing? 

Do you approve of the job 
Che administrators (that 
is, principals and 
superintendents) in 
Che Lenoir City Schools 
are dciu<?? 



Do you believe students 
are learning what they 
need to learn In the 
Lenoir City Schools 
today? 



30% 



'/OX 



In general, do you 
approve of the behavior 
of the students in 
the Lenoir City 
Schools today? 



From what you know of 
Che RPIE :>rogram, 
do you chink the 
program is effective? 




TABLE 8. PERCENTAGES OF TUTORED, NONTUTORED COMPARISON, AND OTHER NONTUTORED 
4rH AND 7TH GRADERS RESPONDING IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES TO STUDENT OPINiSnMRE ItLs 

SPRING 1980 



Tutored Studen t ci 



Nontutored 
Comparison Studpnft; 



How do you feel Vorr r a/ ^° 
about: ll ^.^^'^J^. ^^^d Good/ 



All Other 
Nontutored Studpnrg 



My school 


30;$: 


My classmates 
this year 


877, 


My teachers 
this year 


lOCX 


My parents 


877. 


Myself 


80% 


Reading 


30^: 


The reading tutor 
I had this year. 




The reading tutors 
.hat some of my 
:lassniates had 
this year. 





Very Good/ Not Bad 



•o you ever read 

book that ynu 
on ' t havt' Lu 
ead for sihooi? 



Yes 



73% 



20?: 



13:?: 



13^: 



7% 



in 



7^: 



Not So 

r^r^A I ,f Not So 

.ood/ Very Good Not Bad Good/ 



87% 



87% 



13% 



7% 



87% 



93% 



77% 



43% 



No 



2 7% 



75% 



Yes 



83% 



7% 



13% 



7% 



17% 



30% 



25% 



No 

in 



13% 



6% 




81% 



85% 



82% 



97% 



74% 



61% 



68% 



Yes 



94% 



15% 



13% 



13% 



2% 



18% 



16% 



22% 



4% 



2% 



5% 



1% 



8% 



33% 



10% 



No 



6% 
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Comparison of mea n scores of tutored , nontutored c omparison and other 
nontutored studen ts at the three schools . Student ^^jinionaire responses 
of tutored student ^; at Nichols, West Hill and Lenoir City Middle Schools 
were compared to determine whether the.*e were significant differences. 
An analysis of variance indicated that tutored students at West Hill 
responded more positively than tutored students at Lenoir City Middle 
School to the item "Hovt do you feel about your teachers this year?" 
(F=5.20; df=2^12; p<0.05). 

A comparison of nontutored comparison students in attendance at the 
three schools revealed a significant difference in responses to the item 
"How do you feel about reading?" (F=6.65; df=^2,ll; p<0.05). Nontutored 
comparison students at both West Hill and Lenoir City Middle Schools 
felt significantly better about reading than nontutored comparison stu- 
dents at Nichols. 

Student Opinionaire responses of other nontutored students at 
Nichols, West Hill and Lenoir City Middle Schools were compared. Analy- 
sis of variance showed a significant difference in responses to the item: 

"How do you fee] about your teachers this year?" (F=4.71; df=2,l40; 
p<0.05). Other nontutored students at West Hill expressed more posi- 
tive feelings about their teachers than other nontutored students at 
Lenoir City Middle School. Student responses at Nichols were not sig- 
nificantly different from student responses at the other two schools. 

Responses of fourth and seventh grade students . Table 9 contains 
response percentages and Table 10 contains a comparison of item means 
for fourth and seventh graders. In Fall 1979 fourth graders expressed 
more positive feelings about school and their teachers than did seventh 
graders. In Spring 1980 there was no difference between students in the 
two grades with respect to their feelings about school, but fourth grad- 
ers still felt better ?bout their teachers than did seventh graders. 

Responses of fourth grade students at Nichols and West Hill . Table 
11 provides the Spring 1980 data to confirm the Fall 1979 findings that 
fourth graders at West Hill felt better about school, their teachers, 
and reading than did fourth graders at Nichols. 

Analyses of variance indicated that tutore d students at West Hill 
also expressed more positive attitudes toward school, their teachers, 
and reading than did tutored students at Nichols School. 
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TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE OF FOURTH AND SEVENTH GRADERS RESPONDING 
IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES TO STUDENT OPINIONAIRE ITEMS 

SPRING 1980 



How do you feel 
about : 



Very 
Good 



Ath Graders 

Not Bad 
Not Good 



Not So Good 
Very Bad 



Very 
Good 



7th Graders 

Not Bad 
Not Good 



Not So Good 
Very Bad 





\ ~ 




My school 


76% 


14% 


10% 


86% 


12% 


2% 


My classmates 
this year 


79% 


16% 


5% 


88% 


12% 




My teacher 
this year 


83% 


10% 


7% 


73% 


21% 


6% 




My parents 


93X 


67 


1% 


94% 


45i 


2% 


Myself 


75% 


1. 


10% 


81% 


13% 


6% 


Reading 


52% 


17% 


31% 


65% 


29% 


6% 




Do you ever read 
a book that you 
don't have to 
read for school? 

- i 


Yes 
92% 


No 
8% 




Yes 
86% 


No 
14% 
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TABLE 10. COMPARISON OF MEAN ^^ORES^OF^ FOURTH AND SEVENTH GRADE STUDENTS 



How do you feel 
about : 



Your teachers 
this year 

Your parr:,):. 



Yourself 



Do you ever read 
a book that you 
don't have to 
read for school? 



4th Graders 



7th Graders 



F Ratio 




4.27 



3.92 



4.72 



4.73 



4.04 



4.10 



1.92 



1.86 



4.52 



1,170 



0.02 



1,170 



0.10 



1.24 



0.05* 



> 0.05 



1,172 > 0.05 




1,171 >0.05 



'^^l ^^^t ^^^^ you ever read a book that you don't have to read for school'" 
used a Yes-No response format: Yes = 2 and No = i. scnooi. 

* Significant at .05 level 
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TABLE 11. 



SPRING 1980 



How do you feel about: 



Nichols 
School 



West Hill 
School 



Lenoir City 
Middle School 



F Ratio 
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.icipals ' Assessment of RPIE Tutoring Experience 

On May 27, 1980 the three principals involved in the RPIE program 
completed the instrument "Principals' Assessment of RPIE Tutoring Ex- 
perience" (see Appendix D) which contained 38 statements accompanied by 
a Likert-type response format. Response categories included Strongly 
Agree, Agree, Disagree, Strongly Disagree and Not Sure. 

Familiarity with program . The first set of items was designed to 
determine the extent of principals' contact and familiarity with the 
tutoring program. The responses indicate that all three principals 
felt they knew what was going on during tutoring sessions and usually 
saw the tutors when they were in the school. But only one of the three 
had observed a tutoring session. 



Item Number of Principals Respondinj> in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

1. I know what the RPIE 
tutors are doing in 
their tutoring ses- 
sions. 2 1 

2. I usually see the 
tutors when thev are 

in the school. 2 1 

3. I have observed a 

tutoring session. 1 i i 



Tutor training . A second set of items was related lo tutor training. 
The principals were divided in their assessment of the training provided 
for tutors. Two felt the tutors had been givf^n as much training as they 
needed, but one was not sure. One principal thought that tutor train- 
ing should have taken place in several training sessions during the year 
rather than one at the beginning of the year, but the other two prin- 
cipals disagreed. One principal said the tutors knew how to help stu- 
dents improve their reading skills, but one disagreed with that state- 
ment and one was not sure. 
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Item 



Number of Princ ipals R e sponding in Ea ch Category 
Stron^'Jy Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4. The tutors were 
given as much 
training as they 
needed to do 
their work as 

reading tutors. 2 1 

5. Tutors should 
have had sev- 
eral training 
sessions during 
the year instead 
of just one ses- 
sion at the be- 
ginning of the 

year. 1 2 

6. The tutors know 
how to he ',p the 
students improve 
.their reading 

skils, 11 1 

Tutor-staff relationships . A third set of items dealt with relation- 
ships between school staff and tutors. Two of the principals agreed that 
tutors and teachers of tutored students had a good working relationship, 
but one principal was not sure of that. None of the principals could say 
that tutors and teachers talked often about student needs and progress. 

All of the principals said that teachers should be more involved in 
helping tutors plan their work with students, and all said they them- 
selves t/ould like to be more involved in working with the tutors. How- 
ever, only one principal felt that the tutors could have been more ef- 
fective if school personnel had given them more on-the-job super- 
vision; one principal disagreed with that course of action, and one 
was not sure about it. 

Two of the three principals felt that the school system should 
have given more recognition to the tutors for their vrork, but one was 
not sure- 
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Item 



7. There is a good 
working rela- 
tionship between 
the tutors and 
the teachers of 
tutored students. 

8. Tutors and the 
teachers of tu- 
tored students 
talk often a- 
bout student 
needs and prog- 
ress. 

9. Teachers should 
be more involved 
in helping tutors 
plan their work 
with students. 

10. I would like to 
be more involved 
in working with 
the RPIE reading 
tutors. 

11. The tutors could 
have been more 
effective if 
school personnel 
had given them 
more on-the-job 
supervision. 

12. The school sys- 
tem should have 
given more rec- 
ognition to the 
tutors for the 
work they have 
done. 



Number of Principals Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



Site for tutoring . One principal indicated that a better place with- 
in the school was needed for tutoring sessions, but two apparently were 
satisfied with the site(s) for tutoring in their schools. 
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Item Number of Principals Responding in Eac h Ca tegory 

Strongly '^^^^ Strongly^ Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

13. We have trouble 
finding a good 
place for tu- 
tors to meet 
with students 

at our school. 1 2 



Laubach materials . All of the principals agreed that the Lat?bach 
Reading Materials were effective teaching tools for the tutors to use. 

'^tem Numbe r of Principals Responding in Each Category 

Strongly ^ Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

14. The Laubach 

Reading Mater- 
ials are ef- 
fective teach- 
ing tools for 
the tutors to 

use. 3 

Tutor effectiveness and program impact . The bulk of the items in 
the principal assessment instrument were related to tutor effectiveness 
and overall program impact. 

All three principals agreed that tutors arrived when expected for 
their tutoring sessions. 

All three believed that tutors were genuinely interested in their 
students, that students liked their tutors, and that students were not 
bored in their tutoring sessions . 

One -principal felt that the tutoro did not spend enough time with 
the students to improve reading skills very much, but one disagreed 
with that statement, and one was not sure. No principal thought the 
tutors had spent too much time on technical skills :.nd not enough on 
reading practice. 

All of the principals expressed personal satisfaction with the 
RPIE program, but only two agreed that their teachers were generally 
satisfied with the program (one was not sure). Two believed that the 



tutors had helped tutored students improve their reading skills, but one 
was not sure of that. 

Only one of the three principals felt that the RPTE tutoring ex- 
perience bad given tutored students more interest in reading; one prin- 
cipal disagreed; the third was unsure. One principal said tutoring had 
Improved the students' interest in school, but one was not sure and the 
tr '-d gave no response. Not one of the principals believed that the 
tuu.i-ing experience had had the effect of improving any of the following 
for tutored students: (1) attendance record, (2) behavior, or (3) 
achiev^.rnent in subjects other than reading. 

Two principals believed that the tutoring experience had made the. 
tutored students feel better about themselves, but one was not sure. 

None of the principals felt that parent involvement in their 
child's learning had increased as a result of the tutoring experience. 
However, two of the three agreed that the RPIE program had helped build 
better relationships between school and community. 

Two principals gave satisfactory marks to the leadership of the 
RPIE program, but one did nol. All felt, however, that the program 
should be continued; and all wanted volunteer tutors in their school 
again in 1980-81, 



Item 



15. The tutors come 
when they are 
expected , 

16. The tutors are 
genuinely in- 
terested in the 
students. 

17. Student.^ like 
their tutors. 



Number of Principals Respondlnf : in Each Category 
Strrngly "strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



13. Students are 
bored in their 
tutoring ses- 
sions. 
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Item 



Number of Principals Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



19. The tutors have 
nrt spent e- 
nough time with 
the students to 
improve reading 
skills very 
much. 

20. The tutors spend 
too much time 
teaching tech- 
nical (reading) 
skills and leave 
too little time 
for the students 
just to practice 
rea'iling. 

21. I am satisfied 
with the RPIE 
volunteer tu- 
toring program. 

22 « Teachers in this 
school who have 
worked with tu- 
tors are gener- 
ally satisfied 
with the RPIE 
volunteer tu- 
toring program. 

23. The tutoi's have 
helped the tu- 
tored otudents 
improve their 
reading skills. 

24. The tutoring ex- 
perience has gi- 
ven the students 
more interest in 
reading . 



25 • The tutoring ex- 
perience has gi- 
ven the students 
more interest in 
school. 



30 
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Item 



Number of Principals Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



26. The tutoring ex- 
perience has im- 
proved the at- 
tendance record 
of tutored stu- 
dents. 

27. The tutoring ex- 
perience has im- 
proved the stu- 
dents' behavior . 

28. The tutoring ex- 
perience has im- 
proved the stu- 
dents' achieve- 
ment in subjects 
other than read- 
ing. 

29. The tutoring ex- 
perience has 
made the stu- 
dents feel bet- 
ter about them- 
selves. 

30. The tutoring ex- 
perience has in- 
creased the in- 
volvement of 
parents in their 
child's learning 
experiences. 

31. The RPIE volun- 
teer tutoring 
program has 
helped to build 
better .relation- 
ships between 
school and com- 
munity. 

32. The RPIE volun- 
teer tutoring 
program h£is had 
good leadership 
this y^ar. 
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Item 



33. The RPIE • un- 
teer tutor :g 
program should 
be tried again 
next year. 

34. I would like 
to have v^olun- 
teer reading 
tutors in this 
school again 
next year. 



N timber of Principals Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



rtems requiring a written response . Principals first were asked to 
describe ways in which they had "worked with the RPIE volunteer tutoring 
program." Only one principal — the fourth grade teacher who was also a 
principal — responded. She said she had the tutored students in her 
class and discussed student progress with the tutors. 

Two principals responded to the item which asked them to identify 
the best thing about the tutoring program. Both said improvement of 
students' feelings about themselves and their abilities was the most 
positive outcome of tutoring. One principal added that tutoring had 
helped the students maintain interest in reading. 

Only one principal identified a problem associated with tutoring: 
• "Occasionally we are cramped for space, especially if tutors change 
their regular time." 

In response to the question "How could the RPIE volunteer tutor- 
ing program be improved?" two principals wrote an answero One said, 
"More students need help!" The other said communication between tutors 
and teachers needed to be improved so that each would know what and how 
the tutored student was doing. The principal aj^ked that tutors give 
teachers a progress report on student skills periodically so that teach- 
ers might plan correlated activities to build those skills in the class- 



room, 



Teachers ^ Assessme nt of RPIE Tutoring Experience 

On Hay 27, 1930 the instrument "Teacher Assessment of RPIE Tutoring 
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Experience" (see Appendix D) was adniinistered to nil teachers who had 
taught the tutored students during the year, including seven fouith grat':? 
teachers and s.ven middle school teachers. The instrument contained 
49 statemeriti; \-^irh the five-point response format: Strongly Agree, Agree, 
Disagree, Strongly Disagree, Not Sure. Since the responses of fourth 
grade teachers differed markedly from those of the teachers who taught 
the seventh graders, the two sets of response percentages have been re- 
ported separately. 

Familiarity with program . The first set of items assessed teacher 
contact and familiarity with the tutoring program. Eighty-six percent 
of the fourth grade teachers said they knew what the tutors were -Joing 
in their tutoring sessions, but only 29 percent of the middle school 
teachers said they knew this. Eighty-six percent of the fourth grade 
teachers said they usually saw the tutors when they were in the school, 
but only 28 percent of the middle school teachers usually saw the tutors. 
None of the teachers at either level had ever observed a tutoring session. 



Item Percentage of Teachers Respond ing in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



I know what the 
RPIE reading 
tutors are doing 

in their tutor- 



14 



ing sessions. Mid . 29 14 43 14 

I usually see , ^, ^, -,ry 

^ ^ , 4th 14 72 14 

the tutors when 

they are in the 

school. Mid. 14 14 29 43 

I have observed 4th 86 14 
a tutoring ses- 
sion. 

Mid. 29 57 14 



T utor training . A second set of items was related to tutor training. 
Half of the teachers were not sure whether the tutors had been given suf- 
ficient training. One (14%) of the middle school teachers and 71 percent 
of the fourth grade teachers thought the tutors had received as much 
draining as they needed. A majority of all te£*chers, including 86 percent 
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of the fourth grade teachers and 43 percent of the middle school teachers, 
thought tutors should have had several trai.r?ing sessions during the year 
instead of just one at the beginning of the year. Seventy--cne percent 
of the fourth grade tercherjs, but only one (.IA%) of the middle school 
teachers felt that r; tors knew hov; to help the students improve their 
reading skills. 



Item 



4. The tutors 
were given as 
much training 
as they need - 
ed to do 
their work as 
reading tu- 
tors. 

5. Tutors should 
have had se- 
veral train- 
ing sessions 
during the 
year instead 
of just one 
session at 
the beginning 
of the year. 

6. The tutors 
know how to 
help the stu- 
dents im- 
prove their 
reading skill. 



Percentage of Teachers Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 



Mid, 



4 th 



Mid. 



4th 



Mid. 



14 



14 



14 



lA 



57 



14 



72 



29 



57 



14 



14 



14 



86 



14 



57 



15 



14 



86 



Tutor-staff relationships . A third set of items dealt with relation- 
ships between tutors and school staff. More than half of all teachers 
had not talked with tutors about specific learning needs of tutored stu- 
dents. Seventy- two percent of the fourth grade teachers had had such 
talks with tutors, but only one (14%) of the middle school teachers had 
done so. Only 29 percent of all teachers (43% of fourth grade and 14% 
of niiddln school teachers) felt that they had good working relationships 
with the tutors. 
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Middle school teachers {bll of them) showed more interest in becom- 
ing involved in helping r.utors plan their work with students than did 
fourth grade teachers (43% said they should be more involved). On the 
other hand, only 14 percent of all the teachers agreed with the statement 
chat tutors could have been more effective if school personnel had given 
them more on-the-job supervision. 

Most of the teachers (83% of the fourth grade and 75% of the middle 
school teachers) expressed the opinion that the school system should have 
giVtMi the tutors in- ro recognition for their wor 



Item 



Percentage of Teachers Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



I have talked 
with each tu- 
tor about the 
specific 4th 
learning needs 

of her/his 

student. Mid. 



72 



14 



14 



14 



14 



72 



8. I have good 

working re- 4th 14 
lationships 

with the tu- — — - 

tors. Mid. 14 

9. Teachers sucr 
as myself 
should be more 
involved in 
helping tutors 4th 
plan their 

work with stu- 

dents. Mid. 17 



29 



43 



29 



14 



29 



28 



43 



i'4 



29 



14 



30 



33 



10. The tutors 
could hve 
been more ef- 
fective if 
school per- 
sonnel had 
given them 
more on-the- 
job super- 
vision . 



4th 



14 



Mid. 



17 



43 



29 



14 



83 
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Item 



Percentage of Teachers Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree DL5':igree Sure 



!!• The school sys- 



tem should have 
given more rec- 
ognition to the 
tutors for the 
work they have 
done. 



Mid. 



4th 



33 



50 



75 



25 



17 



Tu*" or s ' teaching methods and m aterials . A fourth set of items for 
teachers was designed to obtain their opinions of the teaching methods rnd 
materials being used in the tutoring sessions. These responses musi; be 
viewed in light of the fact that six of the seven fourth grade teach'-^rs 
said they knew what tutors were doing in their tutoring sessions but only 
two of the seven middle school teachers were this familiiir with the tu- 
toring program. 

Seventy-two percent of the fourth grade teachers and one (14%) of 
the middle school teachers said they were familiar with the teaching 
materials used by the tutors. Only a few of the teachers (29% of those 
at fourth grade level and 14% the middle school) had suggested ma- 
terials for tutors tc use with students. Eighty-six percent of the fourth 
grade teachers thought the Laubach Reading Materials were effective teach-- 
ing tools for the tutors to use, but every middle school teacher checked 
the Not Sure response for this item. 

During the design of the teacher assessment instrument the RPIE 
Project Director asked that items be added to help him determine whether 
teachers thought supplemental reading materials for the tutoring ses- 
sions should be drawn from materials being used in the students' class- 
room work or from materials not available in the classroom. Response 
to two items indicate that teachers had no clear preference for either 
type of materials. In fact, they seemed confused about the issue. 
Fifty-seven percent of the fourth grade teachers agreed that tutors 
could help students most by using classroom materials, but 72 percent 
also agreed with the opposing alternative given in the next item. 
Willie 29 percent of the middle school tear j avored the use of class- 

room materials and none favored the out^of-class alt'^Tnative , 57 percent 
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and 43 percent, respectively, clu^cked the Not Suro. response for these 
items. 

Only 29 percent of all teachers (43% at fourth grade and 14% at 
middle school level) were ready to agree that tutors had been able to 
select the appropriate level of reading materials for the tutored 
students. Seventy- two percent of the fourth grade teachers, but only 
one (14%) of the middle school teachers felt that tutors knew how to 
evaluate student reading progress. 

Only two (14%) of all teachers were able to say that the tutors 
finished their tutoring sessions on time. All other teachers (86%) 
checked the Not Sure response for this item. 

Eleven of 13, or 85 percent, of the teachers responding to the 
item were not sure whether tutors were spending too much time on 
reading skills and not enough on reading practice. Of the two fourth 
grade teachers who expressed an opinion (not one middle school teacher 
did so), one agreed and one disagreed that technical skills were being 
emphasized too heavily. 

Most teachers (all fourth grade and 43% of middle school teachers) 
believed the tutors were genuinely interested in the students they 
tutored . 



Percentage of Teachers Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

12. I am fami- 
liar with 

the teaching 4th 29 43 14 14 

materials 

the tutors 



use. Mid. 14 29 29 28 

13. I have sug- 
gested ma- 
terials for 4th 14 15 57 14 
tutors to 

use with — 



students. Mid. 14 29 57 
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Item 



r£en± n£u J?^_Teac hers__ es p mi^^ tegory 
Stroi>-ly " Strongly''" Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



14. The Laubach 



Reading Ma- 
terials are 
effective 
teaching 
tools for 
the tutors 
to use. 



Mid. 



4th 



86 



100 



15. Tutors can 
help stu- 
dents most 
by using 
for reading 
practice 
materials 

that teach- 4th 57 43 
ers are us- 
ing in the — ■ 

classroom. Mid. 14 15 14 57 

16. Tutors can 
help stu- 
dents most 
by using 
for reading 
practice 
materials 
that are 

not avail- 4th 72 14 14 

able in 

the class- 

room. Mid. 43 14 43 

17. Tutors have 
been able to 
select the 
level of 
reading ma- 
terials 

that is best 4th 43 29 14 14 
for the stu- 
dent they — 

tutor. Mid. 14 86 
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Item 



18. The tutors 
know how to 
evaluate 
student 
reading 
progress. 

19. The tutors 
often have 
trouble 
finishing 
tutoring 
sessions on 
time. 

20. The tutors 
spend too 
much time 
':eaching 
lechnical 

reading) 
'kills and 
^ave too 
ttie time 
*" the 
; lUcJ nts 
just ro 
prac _lce 

'^'1. i tutors 

genuine- 
' interest- 
ed in the 
students. 



Ac- 



Ml. 



4t. 



of Te:- .he rs R espor J i ng Each Catier 
— y trougly 1: 

.i;reo Disag-ee asagree re 



14 



14 



33 



17 



67 



Mi.; 



3 4 



57 
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ZfJ^j^J^iojns _of s tuJent s r&:9: :onses to tut rrinig . Sever. li items on 



:eacher assessment instr r.^-:: - ^oncei-ned the to : 
sr-, rats' i3snon.'=^s to the t- irzin'::: experience » 01>l 

all seven middle school t-ac: -ers checked the 
inci ating once again their l£ic . of knowledge a^ou^ 
zrr.^rlng sessions. 

lost teachers were not s*_r3 -oether tutorec s 
trc : D.ers about their tutorinr e= srience. Howa/er: one-third of the 
fcur 1 grade teachers and one (1^ ) of the middl-. ^ciool teachers felt 



-rs' ii^rceptions of 
our of the five 
'cz Sure response ^ 
T-iat went on ±o 

-^nts often talked 



the: the students c:d not ofr^iiz th 



nence. 



Host teachers :85/l) were moi: i;_:r-i if stuc :~:rs nad dlf:_-culry under- 
statr^ing what tutc s said tc ^;-;c;. uctu- zneir i:::.. Two fc.irfch grade 
tearjhers strongly sagreed . . > -rr^ ..^-ion th;.' -zitovs had difficulty 
ccr.:: _-:icating wit: ludents. 

"wo-thirds o: e four:.': gra . e teachers be,_,r£ved that siudents 
lii:ei their tutor^* .^o teacher c : reed , but 70 rarcent of ail teachers 
we^^- -lot sure abo- ■ :rils. Li ■t:y-:i /e perc^^nt o" r ne teacht s hac no 
op. a concernln: the relaifi- e ^ctiLven-ss of jcing sor. stuci-ncs 
wi-::i different tu . One fcu:::h f-J*'---^ r ^acher ..^ :-eed and dis- 
agree i with the £t- . -nert t-.at <5::cie turor^d st ie--^ would h:: 
rijor^ progress if ^ ;_d rit r:^i£fr "r:nt E\:.-or 

Willie one fou: l, —ad-: L*aa-'?Hir v^£S w:lliin,L :zo s<£y that tu: -ei 
students were not :3ore in r h.ir tu: ring sessions, percent : all 
teachers were nc sure dboi. 



Item 



- __o f Te - ■- 1 £ Rei^ d t -tt/i ing in 

Agr -e D_ . :. re Dij:::j:r- 



Not 
Sure 



22. The ti lored 
students 
often zalk 
to others 
about th?ir 
tutoring 
experience. 

23. Studenrs 
have cfffi- 
culty ander- 
standing 
what tutors 
say to them 
about their 
work. 



Ath 



33 



Mid . 



33 



86 



67 



00 



24, Students 
like their 
tutors. 



4th 



j3 



Mid 



33 



100 
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Item 



25. Seme tutored 
students 
would have 
made more 
progress if 
they had 
been placed 
with a dif- 
ferent tu- 
tor . 



Percentage of Teachers Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4 th 



16 



17 



67 



Mid. 



100 



26. Students are 

bored in 4th 
their tu- 
toring ses- 
sions. Mid. 



17 



83 



100 



Site for t utoring . Fourth grade teachers (83% of them) were not 
satisfied with the places in their schools for tutors to meet with stu- 
dents. Half of the middle school teachers had no objection to the site(s) 
for tutoring in their school, but half of these teachers had no opinion 
on the matter. 



Item Percentage of Teachers Responding in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

27. We have 
trouble 
finding a 
good place 
for tutors 
to meet 

with stu- 4th 50 33 17 

dents at 

our — ____ 



school. Mid. 25 25 50 



Tutor effectiveness and program impacc . The largest group of items 
in the teacher assessment instrument was related lo tutor effectiveness 
and overall program impact. 

A majority of all teachers (71% of fourth grade and 33% of middle 
school teachers) expressed the opinion that tutors arrived for their 
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work when they were expected. 

Only one (14%) of the fourth grade teachers believed that the tuzors 
had not spent enough time with the students to improve their reading 
skills very much. Eighty-six percent of the fourth grade teachers ap- 
parently considered the Lime spent on tutori-:^ to be adequate, but not 
one of the middle school ij±achers expressed m opinion in this regard. 

One group of items dej2.It specifically vi_ih the impact cf tutoring 
on students who participated. On six of seven of these items all midc_ : 
school teachers checked the Not Sure response.. 

Eighty-si:: percent of the fourth grade teachers felt the tutors he. 
helped students improve their reading skills; no teacher disagreed. 
Eighty-three percent of fourth grade teachers believed the tutoring ex- 
perience had given students more interest in reading, and none disagreed. 
Half of the fourth grade teachers agreed, without any opposing opinions, 
that tutoring had increased student interest in school. Only one teacher 
believed tutoring had improved attendance, and one disagreed. Two fourth 
grade teachers felt the experience had improved student beViavior, but 
one middle school teacher and one fourth grade teacher felt that tutoring 
had not improved behavior , 

One-third (two) of the fourth grade teachers expressed the opinion 
that tutoring had improved student achievement in subjects other than 
reading, but one teacher disagreed and three were not sure how to respond. 

Two-thirds of the fourth grade teachers agreed, without opposition, 
that the tutoring experience had made tutored students feel better about 
themselves . 

No teacher at either level felt the tutoring experience had in- 
creased the involvement of parents in their child's learning. Two-thirds 
of the fourth grade teachers agreed that the RPIE program had helped 
build better school-community relationships, but one middle school 
teacher disagreed . 

Items designed to assess global impressions of program impact 
elicited more response from the middle school teachers than did items 
focusing on specific details. 

Forty-three percent cf all teachers, including 71 percent of the 
fourth grade teachers and one (14%) of the middle school teachers. 
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express ! sati ;::tion 
middle .:hool acher 
grade t .inhere i : ress^ 
not sur ow : . 'ess 
Only 29 ce- : 
with tut v.- re iiL 

grade te \qx6 h- ::r- 

tea_:her?, 1 4% ; . 

The: sul - : 
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leadershi:: . 
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Severn 
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the student 
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Almost 90 pi: 
at middle school i 
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"PIE volunteer rutoring program. No 
-_:zisfied, but 29 ercent of tl-ie f c ^rth 
- .-zzisf action. Hal: 3f all teacr ers ./ere 
:".ur*s satisfaction with the pr -r • 
z: believed other teachers -^ho ac -ked 
:h rhe tutoring prog :-am. Again fc~:n 
:ve impressions (43^. than middL::^ . * ::3oJ 

r-~r:ent (80%) among ill teachers. . 
•r:-z that the RPIE pr gram had had c:ccd 
'z-rent of all teachers, without opprs;. 

nc-hld be tried again in 1980-81, 

eachers, including 8': percent of the :'■ :h 
le middle school teachers, said that n:j-:^ of 
-80 needed to have a tutor again in L-'?'j-3I. 
ch this observation, 

teachers (83% at fourth grade and J' "X 

they would like to have volunteer re .ing 
,ents during 1980-81 . 
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■^ age of Teachers Responding in Each Cate gory 
-^o^gly Stron:^y 
--igree Agree Disagree 



14 



Mid, 



16 



4ti 



M i fl 



57 



17 



14 



14 



Disagree 



15 



Sur^ 



67 



72 



14 



100 
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Item Percent.,, .. ■ .. of Teacha r s Respc:::ding in Each Cate^— 

St' -.gly Strongly * 

Agree Disagree Disagree £ur 

30. The tutor-^ 

hav-e hei; u 
the stu- 
dents I 

i:-p rove 4 th 72 1 

t: . ir 

r_ dine . 



s Is. Mid. IC 

31. T r- 



e 



4th 



: - :er- 
i' 



32. 



di: ^i-d. 100 



en " e 

:denli> 4th 50 50 

•n,- "e Inter- 



_ lool . Mid. 100 

33. e tutor- 
' g experi- 
-nce has 
-juproved 

zhet attend - 4th 2C 20 60 

ance record 



of tutored — 

students. Mid. 100 

34. The tutor- 
ing experi- 
ence has 

improved 4th 33 17 50 
the stu- 
dents' be - — 

havior. Mid. 14 85 
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Percentage of Teachers Responding i: Each Category 
Strongly rrcngly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree disagree Sure 

35. The tutor- 
ing experi- 
ence has im- 
proved the 
students ' 

achievemezit 4 th 33 xy 



in subjects 

other than 

reading. Mid. 



50 



100 



36. The tutor- 
ing experi- 
ence has 
made the 

students 4th 17 50 33 

feel better 

about them- 



selves. Mid. i qq 

37. The tutor- 
ing experi- 
ence has in- 
creased the 
involvement 
of parents 

in their 4th 16 67 

If. ^J f 



learning ex- : . 

perience. Mid. 25 

38. The RPIE 
volunteer 
tutoring pro- 
gram has 
helped to 
build better 

relationships 4th 67 33 

between 

school and 



community. Mid. 25 75 

39. I am satis- 
fied with the 4th 14 57 15 14 
RPIE volunteer 

tutoring pro . 



gram. Mid. 14 35 
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Item 



40. Other teac - 
ers in thif 
school whc 
have worker 
with tutors 
are gener- 
ally satis- 
fied with 
the RPIE 
volunteer 
tutoring 
program, 

41. The RPIE 
volunteer 
tutoring 
program h^s 
had good 
leader shi-;^ 
this year . 

42. The RPIE 
volunteer 
tutoring 
program 
should be 
tried again 
next year, 

43. Most of the 
students who 
were tutored 
this year 
need to have 
a tutor again 
next year, 

44. I would like 
to have 
volunteer 
reading tu- 
tors for seme 
of my stu- 
dents again 
next year. 



Percentage of Teachers Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 



43 



29 



14 



14 



Mid. 



14 



4 th 



50 



33 



Mid. 



50 



25 



4th 



33 



50 



Mid. 



25 



50 



4th 



83 



Mid. 



50 



4th 



33 



50 



Mid, 



100 



86 
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25 



17 



25 



17 



50 
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Items requiring a written response . The toacher assessment in- 
strument contained five items which provided teachers with an oppor- 
tunity to construct their own response. The first item asked that 
teachers describe the ways they had worked with tutors during the year. 
Four of the seven fourth grade teachers wrote an answer. One said she 
had "talked twice" to one of the tutors. One said, "I gave some ideas 
about areas needing to be covered." The other two indicated that they 
had had periodic brief conferences with tutors to talk about students' 
progress and to make suggestions about materials. One middle school 
teacher said she had provided "use of classroom" for tutoring. No 
other middle school teacher described any contacts with tutors. 

The second open-ended item for teachers asked what reading or 
teaching materials tutors should use to do "the best possible job of 
tutoring students in reading." Four fourth grade teachers responded. 
Their remarks indicated that they would approve any materials which 
interested the student and reinforced the skills the child needed to 
develop. Two teachers of seventh graders responded. One said, "Not 
sure" and the other said, "Subject matter according to field." 

In response to a que.stion about the best feature- of the RPIE 
volunteer tutoring program, four fourth grade and four middle school 
teachers wrote a comment. One fourth grade teacher said the studPnt 
had made some progress; the other three indicated that the one-to-one 
relationship with the tutor had increased the self-confidence and 
self-concept of tutored students. One middle school teacher said the 
best feature of the program was "getting 'outsiders' working in our 
schools." The othsr three commented that they were unfamiliar with 
the program and therefore could not comment on it. 

Teachtrs were asked what problems, if any, had been "caused by 
having volunteer tutors in the school." Only three fourth grade 
teachers replied, and two said there were no problems. One said, 
"My volunteer did not always show up during the latter part of the 
year." Three middle school teachers said there were no problems and 
one said, "I'm not familiar with the program." 

Three fourth grade teachers commented when asked how the tutoring 
program could be improved. One said, "Everything was fine." One said 
there should be more tutors, including some who would tutor in math. 
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One teacher wanfrexl "more inceractlon between the volunteer and thu 
teacher." Five middle^ school teachers suggested improvements: one 
asked for more tutors and four indicated that teachers should receive 
more comiriunication .-ibout the program. 

Interviews with Principals and Teacliers 

Following administration of assessment instruments for principals 
and teachers on May 27, 1980 the evaluators met separately with fourth 
grade principals and teachers and with the middle school principal and 
teachers- 

At the meeting of fourth grade teachers and principals those in 
attendance said that the tutoring program should begin in September. 
Information about student academic performance, attendance, reading 
weaknesses, and family situation should be provided by the teacher 
who had the student during the prior year > They expressed reservations, 
howevt-?r, about the ability of teachers to find time to communicate with 
tutors about student progress when they had no planning period during 
the day. They argued strongly for provision of released time so that 
they could meet with tutors to exchange information. 

Apparently the attendance record of tutors was excellent. They 
were reliable and came when expected. 

The fourth grade teachers wished the tutors would tutor students 
in math as well as in reading. They felt that students could be given 
flash cards or math games to help them review their addition and multi- 
plicatior facts. This might take only a brief period of time during 
the tutoring session, ^'it would be very helpful to both students and 
teachers. 

In an effort to suggest ways to improve communication between 
teachers and tutors, the teachers said the tutors might provide them 
with a check-sheet which would help teachers assess student progress 
in the tutoring session from the tutor's perspective. The check- 
sheet might include such information as: 

(1) a reading comprehension score from an earlier tutoring session 
compared with a comprehension score taken at a later date, 

(2) number of words on some list spelled correctly at an early 
session compared with number correct at a later sessioii, 
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(3) number of addition facrs nnswered .orrectiv at an e.rlv 
session! -th number correct at a laLer 

compared with those correct at a later session, 

(5) pre- and post-^:utoring scores on other measurer of reading 
or mathematics performance. 

In order to increase the nuir/ber of tutors available for fourth 
graders, teachers expressed interest in having eighth graders walk 
over from Lenoir City Middle School or hav:.ng high school students 
transported to the elementary schools to assist as tutors. They 
emphasized that one would not need to seek out the top students to 
do tutoring because even the average student could be very helpful 
to a younger student. Same-age tutoring also was considered. 

With regard to student progress in reading and other subjects, 
the teachers were not convinced that tutoring had actually improved 
academic performance, but they certainly believed that self-concept 
had been improved. 

The teachers and principal at the middle school were concerned 
because there were more students who needed tutoring than had been 
served with the limited number of tutors available. The teachers 
said that there had been a poor match between those who needed read- 
ing tutoring and those who actually received it. They felt that 
those students who had been chosen for tutoring were behavioral 
problems rather than poor readers. 

The middle school faculty denied the" contention of some of the 
seventh grade students that they had asked to be tutored in math, 
not reading. The principal speculated that the students simply 
changed their minds about their needs during the course of the school 
year. The evaluators suggested that student and tutor opinion be 
assessed at mid-year. Then tutoring might be stopped for those who 
did not want to continue, or the tutoring sessions might be made 
more relevant to students' needs. 

Some interest was expressed in having tutors at the fifth grade 
level at the middle school during 1980-81 rather than at the seventh 
grade level. 

AJ though the middle school facuJ.ty v/as quite interested in ob- 
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taini.ng a larger number of volunteer tutors, they expressed doubt 
that parents would volunteer because so many were employed, A lengthy 
discussion ensued concerning the use of satne-age tutors under the 
supervision of :» teacher. Probiom>i noted inclucli'd Lhe fact thai 
to le:ive lis c!; s.s in oxdcr to Hit or sliidenls in lower j.;roups. The 
evaluators pointed out that students with the highest ability would noL 
necessarily make the best tutors, so that even average readers or math 
students should be considered as tutors for those students who most 
needed help. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the teachers who were not 
directly involved as English teachers for the tutored students did not 
even know who was being tutored. Therefore, they could not answer the 
questions posed by the evaluators with any real confidence. These 
teachers should have been kept fully informed of the program during the 
school year. 
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Tutors' Asses sment of RPIE Tutoring Exp erience 

On May 27, 1980 the evaluators met with ten of thirteen RPIE 
volunteer tutors and administered the instrument "Tutor Assessment 
of RPIE Tutoring Experience." This assessment instrument contained 
42 statements accompanied by a five-point response format: Strongly 
Agree, Agree, Disagree, Strongly Disagree, Not Sure. Seven of the 
tutors worked with fourth grade students and three worked with stu- 
dents in the seventh grade. Responses for tutors of fourth and 
seventh grade students were sufficiently different to report their 
responses separately . 

Tutor training . The first set of items was related to tutor 
perceptions of their training for the job of reading tutor. 

All of the tutors felt that the Laubach trainers had given 
them enough training to do their work as reading tutors. Just 30 
percent of the tutors preferred several training sessions durirg the 
year to one session at the beginning of the year, and all of these 
were tutors of seventh graders. None of the fourth grade tutors 
preferred having several sessions during the year. 

Seventy percent of the tutors agreed that they knew how to 
help students improve reading skills. This statement could be con- 
strued as an indication of general approval of the training tutors 
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had received. Moreover, not one of the tutors felt that on-the-job 
supervision by school personnel would have increased their effectiveness. 

Item Percentage of Tutors R e sponding in Each Category 

Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

J . The Laubach 
trainers gcive 

me enough 4th 16 84 

training to do 

my work as a 



reading tutor, 7th 67 33 

Tutors should 
have had sev- 
eral training 
sessions dur- 
ing the year 
instead of 

just one ses- 4th 71 29 

sion at the 

beginning of — 

the year. 7th 33 67 

I know how to 4th 71 24 

help a student 

improve his/her — 

reading skills. 7th 67 33 

I could have 
been a more ef- 
fective tutor 

if school per- 4th 57 29 14 

sonnel had given 

me more on-the- ■ -■ ^ ■ ■ — — =— — ■ 

job supervision. 7th 67 33 
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Tutor - staf f relationships . A second set of items dealt with relation- 
ships between tutors and school personnel. Seventy percent of the tutors 
said they had talked often with the teacher about the specific learning 
needs of the student. The two tutors who had not talked with the teacher 
were tutors of fourth graders. 

Forty-four percent of the tutors said teachers had suggested materials 
for them to use with students. Two-thirds of the tutors of seventh grade 
students provided this response, but only one-third of the tutors of 
fourth graders said this. 

Tutors at both levels were satisfied with the recognition they had 
received from the school system for their work as tutors. 
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I often talk 
with the tea- 
cher about the 
specific learn- 
ing needs of 
the student. 

The teacher has 
suggested mate- 
rials for me to 
use with the 
student. 



I^l^^l^i^^iLvl^ >lLl"iL^^ A^iUl^^^^i' lilS^ in Each CaLet2,ory 
^troinvly ■* Stron^t-ly '^^ Not 

A^;rtH* A^;ree Disaj^roc Dis.igroo Sure 



4th 



7th 



4th 



7th 



29 



43 



67 



33 



14 



67 



33 



33 



33 



33 



7. I am satisfied 
with the recog- 
nition I have 
received from 4th 43 
the school sys- 
tem for my work 

as a tutor. 7th 33 
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Tutors ' teaching methods and materials . A third set of tutor assess- 
ment items was designed to obtain tutors' opinions of the teaching methods 
and materials they were using in the tutoring sessions with students. All 
tutors agreed that they understood how to use the Laubach Reading Materials 
and all believed the Laubach materials to be effective teaching tools for 
tutors to use. 

Tutors were divided in their opinions about the most effective mate-- 
rials to use for reading practice in the tutoring sessions. There were 
inconsistencies in the differences by grade level, but while 30 percent 
of all tutors favored the use of practice reading materials obtained from 
the classroom, 60 percent felt tutors could help students most by using 
for reading practice materials that were not available in the classroom. 

All tutors had found the Laubach workbooks to be helpful in teach- 
ing reading skills. Eighty percent of the tutors said they had been 
able to select the level of reading materials that was best for the stu- 
dent, while 20 percent were not sure that they had hit the target. 
Seventh grade tutors were more enthusiastic about the effectiveness of 
the Laubach written exercises than were tutors of fourth graders: two- 
thirds of the tutors of seventh graders strongly agreed, and all agreed, 
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that the written exercises had been effective, while one of the fourth 
grade tutors said the written exercises had not been effective and one 
was not sure. 

Sixty percent of the tutors felt that they knew how to evaluate 
students' reading progress, but 40 percent were unsure of this ability. 

Most (80%) tutors disagreed with the statement that they had spent 
too much time teaching technical skills and too little time on reading 
practice. One seventh grade tutor, however, agreed with the statement. 



Item 



I understand 
how to use the 
Laubach Reading 
Materials. 



Percentage of Tutors Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not" 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 29 



7 th 



71 



100 



9. The Laubach 

Reading Materi- 
als are effect- 
ive teaching 4th 29 
tools for tu- 
tors like my- 

self to use. 7th 



71 



100 



10. Tutors can help 
students most 
by using for 
reading prac- 
tice materials 
that teachers 
are using in 
the classroora. 



4th 



14 



7th 



67 



14 



71 



33 



11 ► Tutors can help 
students most 
by using for 
reading prac- 
tice materials 4th 
that are not a- 

vailable in the 

classroom. 7th 33 
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12. The Laubach 
workbook has 

been effective 4th 29 
in helping me 

teach reading 

skills. 7th 



71 



100 
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Item 



13. I have been 
able to select 
the level of 
reading mater- 
ials that is 
best for the 
student. 

14. The written 
exercises I 
have used have 
been effective 
in helping me 
teach reading 
skills. 

15. I know how to 
evaluate the 
student 's 
reading prog- 
ress. 

16. I have spent 
too much time 
teaching tech- 
nical (read- 
ing) skills 
and left too 
little time 
for the stu- 
dent just to 
practice read- 
ing. 



^^roi)-\ I y " ' Strongly "~ Not " 

Acrvv Agree .Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 



7th 



4th 



7 th 



4th 



7th 



14 



4th 



7th 67 



71 



67 



71 



33 



57 



67 



33 



14 



33 



14 



14 



43 



33 



71 



14 



14 
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Tutoring sessions . A series of items was designed to assess tutors' 
perceptions regarding the operational derails of tutoring. All tutors 
said they arrived when expected for tutoring sessions. Seventh grade 
tutors were much more decisive than fourth grade tutors in their posi- 
tive response to the iteir. concerning the planning of work for the tu- 
toring session. Two of three tutors of seventh graders strongly a- 
greed that the student helped in planning the session; all agreed. One 
of the fourth grade tutors disagreed with this statement. 

Apparently tutors of seventh grade students had more trouble 
finishing the work planned for tutoring sessions than did tutors of 
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fourth graders. Two-thirds of the seventh grade tutors confessed to 
having this trouble while more than 85 percent of the fourth grade 
tutors did not perceive finishing the planned agendum to be a problem. 

All tutors said they enjoyed talking with their tutored student. 
Tutors of seventh graders were somewhat more enthusiastic in their 
response to this item than were tutors of fourth graders. 

One seventh grade tutor expressed the opinion that the tutored 
student had trouble understanding what the tutor said about the stu- 
dent's work. Eighty percent of all tutors perceived no difficulty 
in communicating with tutored students. 

All tutors agreed that the tutored students had helped their 
tutors in some way^ 

All tutors said they liked the student with whom they worked. 
Seventh grade tutors expressed stronger positive feelings for stu- 
dents than did fourth grade tutors. All tutors said they wer^?. 
interested in what students had to say, but again seventh grade 
tutors were somewhat more enthusiastic in this response than were 
tutors of students in the fourth grade. 

Apparently there was a good match between tutors and students 
from the tutors^ perspective. No tutor was willing to say they could 
have done a better job if they had worked with a different student- 
One seventh grade and one fourth grade tutor believed their 
students were bored during tutoring sessions, but 80 percent of all 
tutors did not agree that this was the case. 

One of the seventh grade tutors felt she would have been more 
effective with a student at a different grade level, but 90 percent 
of all tutors and 100 percent of the fourth grade tutors indicated 
satisfaction with the grade level of the student they had tutored. 



Item Percentage of Tutors Responding in Each Category 

Strongly ~' Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



17. I usually ar- 
rive for my 4th 71 29 
tutoring ses- 
sion when I 



am expected • 7th 100 

115 



104 



Item Percentage of Tutors R espo nding in Each Categorv 

Strongly Strong!^ Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

18. The student 
and I usual- 
ly plan to- 
gether the 

work we will 4th 86 14 

do during 

each tutor- 



Ing session. 7th 67 33 

19. We usually 
have trouble 
finishing 

the work 4th 14 71 14 

planned for 

the tutoring ^ 

session. 7th 33 33 33 

20. I enjoy 4th 43 57 
talking with 



the student 



7th 67 33 



21. The student 
has trouble 

understanding 4th 71 14 ^4 

what I say 

about her/his ■ 



work. 7th 33 67 

22. The student 4th 29 71 
has helped me 



in some way. 



7th 33 67 



23. I like the 4th 57 43 

student with 



whom I work. 



7th 100 



24. Most of the 
time I am in- 
terested in 4th 43 57 
what the stu- 
dent has to 



say. 7th 67 33 
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Iter 



25. jould have 
-jne a more 
eifective job 
if I had 
worked with a 
different 
student • 



Percentage of Tutors Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strong! y Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagre Sure 



4th 



7th 



71 



100 



29 



26. The student 

seems bored 4th 
during the 

tutoring ses- 

sions. 7th 



14 



71 



14 



33 



67 



27. I could have 
done a more 
effective job 
if I had tu- 
' ;red a stu- 
.:^nt at a 
.Iff-rent 
zrade level 
vthat is, an 
older or 
younger stu- 
dent than the 
one I had) , 



4th 



71 



7th 



33 



67 



29 



Site for tutoring . Thirty percent of the tutors agreed that they 
had had trouble finding a good place for their tutoring sessions. Ap- 
parently 70 percent of uhe tutors were satisfied with the site for tu- 
toring, however. 



Item 



28. The student 
and I have 
had trouble 
finding a 
good place 
for our tu- 
toring ses- 
sions. 



Percentage of Tutors Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 



7th 



29 



33 



57 



67 



14 
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litjpac t of L utoring experienco on ^^.l • Si^vercil i tems v^/oro do- 

signed to assess tutors' perceptions ot Lhe L.ii[Mr( of tuLorinr the 
tutored students. 

Ninety percent of the tutors believed they had lelped to Improve 
the reading skills of the students with whom they [.-d worked. Half 
thought the students were irore interested in readi-.g than they were 
before tutoring, but 40 percent were not sure of thi:;, and one seventh 
grade tutor did not feel the tutoring experience had given the student 
more interest in reading. 

Forty percent of the tutors said tutoring had improved interest 
in school, though one seventh grade tutor disagreed. 

No seventh grade tutors thought tutoring had improved student at- 
tendance, and only 29 percent of the fourth grade tutors thought this 
was the case. One fourth grade tutor thought tutoring had improved 
student behavior, but most (67%) tutors were not sure of this. Thirty 
percent of the tutors were willing to say that tutoring had improved 
the students' achievement on subjects other than reading. 

Sixty percent of the tutors believed the tutoring Experience had 
made tutored students feel better about themselves, but 40 percent were 
unsure. 



Item Percentage Tutors Responding in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

A.gree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

29. I have helped 
to improve 

the reading 4th 14 86 
skills of the 

student with — — 

whom I work. 7th 67 '33 

30. The tutoring 
experience has 

made the stu~ 4th 14 43 43 
dent more in- 
terested in — — ■ ■ ^ — 

reading. 7th 33 33 33 
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Item 



31. The tutoring 
experience has 
made the stu- 
dent more in- 
terested in 
sc hool > 

32* The tutoring 
experience has 
improved the 
student ' s at - 
tendance re-. 
cord • 

33 • The tutoring 
experience has 
improved the 
student ' s be- 
havior > 

34 • The tutoring 
experience has 
improved the 
student's a- 
chievement in 
subjects other 
than reading > 

35 • The tutoring 
experience has 
made the stu- 
dent feel bet- 
ter about her- 
self/himself. 



Percentage of Tutors Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4tli 14 



7th 



4th 14 



29 



33 



14 



7th 



4th 17 



7th 



4 th 14 



7th 



4th 14 



14 



33 



57 



33 



14 



33 



17 



33 



57 
33 

57 



67 



67 



67 



71 



67 



29 



7th 



33 



67 



Overall program impact s The final set of tutor assessment items 
dealt with the overall effectiveness and impact of the RPIE program. 

All seventh grade tutors and 71 percent of the tutors of fourth 
graders thought the RPIE program had helped to build better relation- 
ships between school and community* 

Two-thirds of the tutors of seventh graders felt that they had not 
spent enough time with the students to improve reading skills very 
much, but 84 percent of the fourth grade tutors disagreed. 

All tutors expressed satisfaction with the RPIE program leadership. 
All felt the program should be continued during 1980-81 (86% of the 
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fourth grade tutors and 33% of the seventh grade tutors agreed that the 
program should be ooutiiiued). 

Seventy percent of the tutors i)eUeved the sludent Lhey hnd tutored 
needed to have a tutor a^ain the I'i) 1 I ow i n^: yecjr; one seventh j;rade tutor 
disagreed . 

All seventh grade tutors and 60 percent of all tutors Sciid they 
v/ould like to serve as volunteer tutors the following year; 37 percent 
of the fourth grade tutors were not sure that they would like to tutor 
again. The tutors expressed mixed feelings about tutoring the same 
student for another year. Not one of the seventh grade tutors wanted 
to tutor the same student again, but two of three were unsure of their 
response. Fifty-seven percent of the fourth grade tutors expressed in- 
terest in working with the same student the following year. 



Item 



36. The RPIE vol- 
unteer tutor- 
ing program 
has helped to 
build better 
relationships 
between 
school and 
community . 



Percentage of Tutor s Re sponding in Each Categor y 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 



7th 



71 



29 



100 



37. I have not 
spent enough 
time with the 
student to 4th 
improve read- 
ing skills 

very much. 7th 



16 



67 



84 



33 



38. The RPIE vol- 
unteer tutor- 
ing program 
has had good 
leadership 
this year. 



4th 100 



7th 



67 



33 
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Item 



39. The RPIE vol-- 
unteer Tutor- 
ing program 
for students 
should be 
tried again 
next year, 

40. The student I 
tutored needs 
to have a tu- 
tor again 
next year, 

41. I would like 
to serve as 
a volunteer 
tutor again 
next year, 

42. If I could 
serve as a 
tutor again 
next year, 1 
would like 
to tutor the 
same student 
I tutored 
this year. 



Perce ntage of Tutors Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 86 



7th 33 



4th 43 



7 th 



4th 43 



7th 33 



4th 14 



7th 



14 



67 



29 



67 



67 



43 



29 



33 



57 



14 



14 



14 



33 



67 



Items requiring a written resp onse . Tutors were asked to respond 
in their own words to five items. The first item requested a description 
of the ways tutors had worked with teachers of tutored students. Six of 
the seven fourth grade tutors and all seventh grade tutors provided a 
written answer. 

Five of the six fourth grade tutors said they had talked with a 
teacher: one specified that personal problems of the student were dis- 
cussed; the others indicated that academic concerns were the topic of 
discussion. One tutor said she had asked for the "teacher's opinion" 
but had not received "a very satisfactory answer." 

One of the three seventh grade tutors said the English teacher had 
made suggestions and loaned the tutor a student book to use in the tu- 
toring sessions. Two of the seventh grade tutors had had no contact 
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with seventh grade teachers; one of these said that it had not been nec- 
essary to talk with the student's teachers, 

A second question asked what kinds of help, if any, the tutor had 
needed but not received from school personnel (teachers, principal, RPIE 
director, etc.). All tutors wrote some response, and 90 percent were 
positive. Most said they had not needed any assistance that was not 
provided; one said "Everyone was kind and helpful." But one fourth 
grade tutor said she had "no help at all from teachers." 

A third question asked tutors to specify the kinds of reading ma- 
terials that seemed to be most helpful in assisting students to improve 
in reading. All fourth grade tutors and two of three seventh grade 
tutors provided a written response. Two fourth grade tutors found the 
Laubach materials most helpful, two mentioned crossword puzzles, and 
two liked the combination of Laubach materials and the word puzzles 
developed by the Project Director. One fourth grade tutor said, "Maps, 
magazines, pictures, and articles related to lesson material . " 

One seventh grade tutor said the student did not need much help 
in reading so she asked the student to bring textbooks used in school 
for reading practice in the tutoring sessions. The other seventh grade 
tutor said the student brought books from the school library for use in 
reading practice. 

All tutors answered the question, "What has been the BEST thing 
about the RPIE volunteer tutoring program?" Seven of the ten tutors 
said the one-to-one relationship with the student was the best thing 
about the program; three expressed the feeling that this relationship 
had given the student a feeling of importance and security. Three 
tutors said the tutoring experience had been helpful to them, had 
made them feel important and needed by someone outside their own 
families. 

Eight of the ten tutors wrote an amwer when asked how the PJ^IE 
program could be improved, but five of the eight indicated that no 
improvement was necessary. Two fourth grade tutors said more volun- 
teers were needed so that more children could be tutored. One seventh 
grade tutor said more suggestions were needed for heJ.ping students 
"who can read but have a short attention span." A second seventh grade 
tutor requested suggestions for using "student books to help them keep 
up with their class work." 
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Interviews with Tutors 

Following administration of the "Tutor Assessment of RprE Tutor- 
ing Experience" Co the ten tutors on May 27, .1980, the evaluators 
talked with the tutors about their reactions to items contained in the 
instrument as well as Issues not addressed therein. The substance of 
t'lat discussion is summarized in the following paragraphs. 

Tutors expressed the wish that they could have been provided very 
early in the year with pertinent information about the students being 
tutored. Such information should have included: 

(1) behavioral problems, health concerns, physical handicaps; 

(2) any family situations that might have ph impact on the child's 
performance in school; 

(3) grades In all subjects; 

(4) attendance; 

(5) detailed information about reading deficiencies. 

The tutors were quite interested in having more contact with teach- 
ers in order to find cut more about (1) their student's needs which 
might be. addressed during the tutoring sessions, and (2) any progress 
which the teacher observed that might be attributed to the tutoring ex- 
perience. The tutors expressed real concern that they had not received 
any feedback throughout the year regarding their impact on the student's 
behavior and classroom performance. 

Two of the reading tutors volunteered to tutor in mathematics. 
They said they felt they were capable of tutoring in reading or math, 
but preferred to work with students in math. 

The problem of enlisting the cooperation of seventh graders in 
tutoring was discussed. The students earlier had expressed frustra- 
tion because they had volunteered for tutoring in mathematics but had 
received instead tutoring in reading. The students were also con- 
cerned because the Laubach reading materials were too easy for them', 
and they said the tutors did not seem to be sufficiently interested 
in finding alternative reading materials that would keep them inter- 
ested. The tutors felt that there should be a much better match be- 
tween tutoring needs of students and the kind of tutoring to be 
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offered. There should also be a periodic check (at least at mid-year) 
to determine whether the needs of students were being addressed by the 
tutors. If these needs were not being met, perhaps the tutoring should 
cease. 

There was some discussion about tutor contact with parents. The 
recommendation of most of the tutors was that at the beginning of the 
year a letter be sent from tutor to parent describing what would be 
taking place in tutoring sessions during the year and including an 
offer to confer with the parents at any time. The letter should in- 
clude the name^ address, and phone number of the tutor so that the 
parent could make the initial contact. If the tutor did not hear from 
the parent, the tutor would assume that the parent preferred not to 
confer with the tutor, and would respect that decision. 

The tutors expressed concern that the Project Director spent a 
good deal of time meeting every tutor every time a tutoring session 
was to take place. The tutors did not feel it was necessary for the 
Project Director to make every tutoring session. They felt that after 
an initial introduction to the school, they could make their way on 
their own without his assistance. This is not to say that they did not 
need any further contact with the Project Director. On the contrary, 
they welcoiied the information that he was able to give them about the 
students. This information, however, could have been supplied by the 
teachers who knew the students best. 

Some of the tutors came in for the May 27 meeting saying to each 
other, "I haven't seen you since our training session in the Fall." 
All of the tutors seemed to be interested in having additional oppor- 
tunities to get together during the year just to talk about their ex- 
periences as tutors. They also wanted to meet with teachers. The 
evaluators suggested that released time for teachers could be used to 
provide quarterly or at least semi-annual meetings of tutors and teach- 
ens. The meetings would be informal, with refreshments, and combine 
social interaction with information about students' performance and 
needs. 

The tutors were concerned, as was everyone else connected with the 
program, that there were not enough tutors to tutor all of those students 
who needed tutoring. The tutors suggested that parents be recruited, but 
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no parent should tutor his or her own child. The parent should tutor 
at a different school, or at least at a different grade level, from 
that of his or her children. 

In response to a question about the appropriateness of the Laubach 
materials, the tutors said they used the materials as a guide for what 
they did in the tutoring sessions; then they brought in newspapers and 
magazines that contained stories related to the Laubach themes. Tutors 
of seventh grade students used library books chosen by the. students, 
and textbooks, and just permitted the students to read, then tested for 
comprehension. 

The tutors were unanimous in their feeling that, regardless of 
whatever impact they might have had on the students' academic per- 
formance, they had helped to increase the self-esteem of the student 
due to the one-to-one relationship established during tutoring. 

Student Assessment of RPIE Tutoring Experience 

On May 15, 1980 the evaluators met with four tutored students at 
Nichols School, five at Wert Hill School, and four at Lenoir City Middle 
School to talk with the students about their experiences in the RPIE 
program and to administer the instrument "Student Assessment of RPIE 
Tutoring Experience." This instrument contained 26 statements accom- 
panied by a five-point response format: Strongly Agree, Agree, Dis- 
agree, Strongly Disagree, Not Sure. Responses of fourth and seventh 
graders are treated separately in the following discussion. 

Students ' feelings about tutors . Several student assessment items 
dealt with students' feelings about their tutors. Ninety percent of the 
tutored fourth graders, but only one-third of the tutored seventh grad- 
ers, said they liked to talk with their reading tutors. Just 10 per- 
cent of the fourth graders, but half of the seventh graders said it 
was boring to be with their tutors. Eighty-nine percent of the fourth 
graders and 75 percent of the seventh graders said, "I like my tutor." 
Only 10 percent of the fourth grade students and 25 percent of the 
seventh grade students felt they would have learned more if they had 
had some other person as their tutor. Seventy percent of the fourth 
graders, but not one of the seventh graders, expressed the desire to have 
the same reading tutor during 1980-81 as they had in 1979-80. 
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Item 



1. I like to 
talk to my 
reading 
tutor. 

2. It is bor- 
ing to be 
with my 
tutor. 

3. I like my 
tutor. 



4. I would have 
learned more 
if I had had 
some other 
person as my 
reading 
tutor. 

5. I would like 
to have the 
SAME reading 
tutor next 
year that I 
have this 
year. 



Percentage of Students Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4 th 



7th 
4 th 



7 th 
4th 



7 th 



4th 



7th 



4th 



7 th 



70 



33 
10 



25 
89 



10 



70 



20 



25 



75 



25 



10 



50 



25 
11 



50 



25 



50 



40 



40 



10 



25 



67 



25 



25 



50 



20 



25 



Quality of experience in tutoring sessions . A second set of items 
for students dealt with their assessment of the quality of certain ex- 
periences in the tutoring sessions. 

Ninety percent of the fourth graders and all the seventh graders 
said they understood most of the time what the tutor said to them about 
their work. Ninety percent of the fourth graders and 75 percent of the 
seventh graders felt that their tutor listened to what they had to say. 
Apparently most students were satisfied with the amount of time allo- 
cated for tutoring: only 10 percent of the fourth graders and 25 per- 
cent of the seventh graders indicated that their tutor did not spend 
enough time with them. 

Ninety percent of the fourth graders, but only one-third of the 
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seventh graders, were willing to say that their tutor made it '*fun" for 
them to read. Most students (100% of the fourth graders and 75% of the 
seventh graders) seemed satisfied that the tutors knew what to do to 
help them learn to read, but one seventh grader felt strongly that this 
was not the case. 

Eighty percent of the fourth grade tutored students and half of 
those tutored at the seventh grade level expressed approval of the 
books and other materials brought by tutors. Response percentages 
for the two groups v/ere much more similar (80% approval by fourth grad- 
ers and 75% approval by seventh graders) for the item "I like to do the 
written lessons my tutor brings." 

Seventy percent of the fourth graders had the perception that 
their tutor taught them things they would not learn in school, but not 
one of the seventh graders considered this to be the case. 

No tutored student expressed the perception that student and tutor 
often had trouble finishing the work they needed to do when they were 
together. Only one fourth grader and one seventh grader felt that too 
much time was spent on reading skills and not enough on reading practice. 
Ninety percent of the fourth graders and half of the seventh graders said 
their tutor showed them how to use reading skills in their life outside 
school. 



Item 



Percentage of S t udents Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



6, Most of the 
tiii".e I under- 
stand what my 
tutor says to 
me about my 
work. 

7. My tutor 
listens to 
what I have 
to say. 



4th 50 



7ch 
4th 



7th 



60 



25 



40 



100 
30 



50 



10 



25 



10 



8. My- tutor 

does not 4th 
spend enough 

time with 

me. 7th 



10 



25 



70 



50 



10 



25 
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Item 



9. My tutor 
makes it fun 
for me to 
read . 

10. My tutor does 
not know what 
to do to help 
me learn to 
read. 

11. I like to 
read the 
books and o- 
ther materi- 
als my tutor 
brings. 

12. I like to do 
the written 
lessons my 
tutor brings. 

13. My tutor 
teaches me 
things I 
would not 
learn in 
school. 

14. My tutor and I 
often have 
trouble fin- 
ishing the 
work we need 
to do when we 
are together. 

15. When we are to- 
gether my tu- 
tor talks so 
much about 
reading skills 
that I don't 
have enough 
time just to 
read . 



Percentage of Students Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 



80 



10 



7Lh 



4 th 



34 



60 



7th 25 



75 



4th 



50 



30 



7 th 
4th 



50 



50 
30 



25 



7 th 



4th 



30 



75 



40 



10 



7 th 



75 



4th 



70 



7 th 



25 



4th 



10 



50 



7 th 



25 



50 



10 



33 



40 



20 



25 
20 



25 



26 



25 



30 



33 



75 



40 



25 
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Item Percentage of Students Responding in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

16- My tutor 

shov/s me how 
to use rend- 
ing skills Ath 60 30 |0 
in my life 

school. 7th 50 50 



Site for tutoring . Seventy percent of the fourth graders and half 
of the seventh graders agreed that "My tutor and I have a good place to 
work together, " 



^tem Percentage of Students Responding in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

17. My tutor and 4th 40 30 10 20 

I have a good 



place to work — 

together. 7th 50 50 

OverjjLl program impact . A final set of items concerned student per- 
ceptions of the overall effects of the tutoring experience. 

Eighty percent of the fourth grade tutored students and 75 percent 
of the tutored students in the seventh grade provided positive responses 
to the item, "My tutor helps me learn to read better." A very similar 
item produced somewhat diff€:rent responses: 90 percent of the fourth 
graders, but only 50 percent of the seventh graders, agreed with the 
statement, "I can read better because I have had a tutor." All the fourth 
graders, but not one of the seventh graders, said they were reading njore 
books on their own than they had before they had a tutor. 

Ninety percent of the fourth graders, but just 25 percent of the 
seventh graders, said having a tutor helped them do their other school 
work (i.e., other than reading) better. The same percentages at each 
level agreed that "Having a tutor makes me feel important." 

Eighty percent of the fourth graders and 50 percent of the seventh 
graders were willing to say that their tutor made it "more fun" for them 
to be at school. Ninety percent of the fourth graders, but not one of 
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the seventh gr.sder.s, believed that having a tutor was responsible for 
nuikin>; ihom *'want come to sehot^l every day," 

While 70 percent of Mil^ fourfli ^rade students said they would like 
to have a reading tutor again in 1980-81, not one of the seventh grade 
students wanted a reading tutor for the following year. Sixty percent 
of the fourth graders expressed interest in having a reading tutor dur- 
ing the summer, but none of the seventh graders wanted a tutor in the 
summer. 



Item 



18. My tutor 
helps me 
learn to 
read bet- 
ter. 

19. I can read 
better be- 
cause I 
have had a 
tutor . 

20. I am read- 
ing more 
books on my 
own now 
than I did 
betore I 
had a tu- 
tor. 

21. Having a 
tutor helps 
uie do my 
other 

school work 
bet ter. 

22. Having a 
tutor makes 
me feel im- 
portant • 



Percentage of Students Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 80 



7th 



4th 70 



7th 



4th 90 



7th 



4cb 50 



7 th 

4th 70 



7th 



75 



20 



50 



10 



40 



25 
20 



25 



75 



75 



20 



25 



10 



25 



25 



10 



10 



25 



25 



25 



25 
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Item 



23. 



My tutor 
makes it 
more fun 
for me to 
be at 
school. 



Percentage of Students Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 



4th 



60 



20 



20 



7th 



50 



25 



25 



24. Having a 
tutor 
makes me 
want to 4th 
come to 

school 

every day. 7th 



90 



10 



25 



50 



25 



25. I would 
like to 
have a 

reading 4th 
tutor a- 

gain next 

year. 7th 



40 



30 



25 



30 



50 



25 



26. I would 
like to 
have a 
reading 
tutor to 
help me 

with my 4th 30 30 30 10 

reading 

this sum- ~ 

mer. 7th 50 25 25 



Response differences at Nichols and West Hill . For the 26 state- 
ments on the student assessment instrument, fourth graders at West Hill 
School expressed more positive responses than Nichols fourth graders on 
20 of the statements, similar responses on 5 of the statements, and a 
more negative response on 1 statement. Seven of the response differences 
seemed worthy of note. 

Whereas 80 percent of the West Hill fourth graders strongly agreed 
with the statement, "My tutor helps me Ic^-^rn co read better,*' 40 per- 
cent of the. Nichols students strongly disngreed with the statement. 
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While 100 percent of the West Hill fourth graders said they liked 
to do the written lessons brought by the tutor, only 60 percent of the 
Nxchols fourth graders a-pproved of the written lessons. The sa.e per- 
centage Of students at each school agreed with the statement, "My tutor 
makes it more fun for me to be nt school." 

All We.st Hill fourth «rnders who were tutored during 1979-80 ex- 
pressed interest in having a raadin. tutor again during 1980-81 Only 
40 percent of the Nichols students expressed a similar interest. The 
same percentages at each school said they would like to have the same 
reading tutor during the following year as they had had during 1979-80 
All west Hill fourth graders said they would like to have a reading tu- 
tor during the summer, but only 20 percent of the Nichols fourth graders 
expressed such interest. 

Items reguirin^ a written resio_nse. The student assessment instru- 
-nt contained two items for which students were asked to provide their 
own answer. in response to the question "Wl.at is the BEST thing about 
having a reading tutor, six fourth grade students said the tutor helped 
them learn to read better; one said, "She was nice"; and one liked the 
things the tutor talked about. 

Only one seventh grader provided a "BEST thing" response: the re- 
ply was, "I made a new friend." 

When asked for suggestions for helping the reading tutors r,o a 
better iob, most fourth graders said the tutors should come every day 
One said, "Get a younger person." Two seventh graders requested 
"harder things" to read, and one wanted tutoring in math. 

P_a_rents ' Assessment of RPIE Tutoring Ex perience 

On May 15, when the evaluators visited with tutored students to ob- 
tain their reactions to the RPIE program, each student was given an en- 
velope containing a parent assessment instrument. The student was in- 
structed to take the "Parent Assessment of Reading Tutoring for Students" 
(see Appendix D) home for a parent to complete and then to bring the 
instrument sealed in the envelope back to his or her teacher within two 
days. Teachers were requested to remind students who had not returned 
envelopes to ask their parents to complete the form. Responses were 
received from parents of eight of the fourteen tutored students. Un- 
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fortunately, half o^ the parents did not indicate the grade level of 
their child who had been tutored, so It was not possible to distinguish 
the responses of parents of fourth grade students from those of parents 
of seventh grade students. 

The parent assessment instrument contained 39 statements accompanied 
by a five-point response format: Strongly Agree, Agree, Disagree, Strong- 
ly Disagree, Not Sure. 

Parent percejpt ion of tutoring sessions . The first set of items in 
the parent asse?'Sment instrument was designed to assess parent percep- 
tions of the tutoring sessions in which their child had participated. 

Three-fourths of the parents responding said their child often 
talked to them about what went on during the tutoring sessions. All 
parents perceived that their child liked what happened during tutoring; 
not one believed their child was bored. All felt they understood what 
was going on in the tutoring sessions. Forty-three percent of the par- 
ents said they had talked with their child's teacher(s) about the tu- 
toring sessions, and 29 percent said they had talked with the child's 
tutor. 

All parents agreed that their child enjoyed the reading materials 
used by the tutor. All had the impression that their child liked the 
tutor. Only one parent believed their child would have made more prog- 
ress with a different tutor. Parents indicated approval of the alloca- 
tion of time in the tutoring sessions by disagr-^.eing with the notion 
that the tutor spent too much time teachiag skills and not enoi^.gh al- 
lowing the child to practice reading. No parent said their child had 
trouble understanding the tutor, and two-thirds of the parents felt the 
tutor showed their child how to use reading skills in life outside the 
school. 



Item Percent age of Parents Responding in Each CateRory 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

1- My child often 
talks to me a- 
bout what goes 
on during the 
tutoring ses- 
sions. 37 38 13 12 
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Item Percentage of 

Strongly 
Agree 

2. My child likes 
what happens 
in the tutor- 
ing sessions. '37 

3. My child is 
bored in the 
tutoring ses-- 
sions. 

4. I understand 
what goes on 
during the tu- 
toring ses- 
sions. 50 

5. T have talked 
with my 
child 's teach- 
er (s) about 
the tutoring 

sessions. 29 

6. I have talked 
with my 
child's tutors 
about the tu- 
toring ses- 
sions. 29 

7. My child en- 
joys the read- 
ing material.^ 

the tutor uses. 57 

8. My child likes 

the tutor. 57 

9. My child would 
have made more 
progress if 
she/he had had 
a different 
tutor. 



Parents Responding in Each Category 

Strongly Not 
Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

67 33 

50 

14 29 28 

29 28 14 

43 
43 

17 33 33 17 
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Item Perce n tage of Parents Responding in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

10. The tutor 
spends too 
much time 
teaching 
technical 
(reading) 
skills and 
leaves loo 
little time 
for my 
child to 
practice 

reading. 34 33 33 

11. My child 
has trouble 
understand- 
ing what the 
tutor says 
about his/ 

her work. 57 ^7 -^g 

12. The tutor 
shows my 
child how 

to use read- 
ing skills 
in life out- 
side the 

school, 33 33 17 17 



Tutor competence . Two items dealt with parent perceptions of tutor 
competence. Eighty-six percent of the parents indicated that they thought 
the tutor knew how to help the child improve in reading and knew what 
skills the child needed to work on in order to improve. 

Percentage of Parents Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

13. The tutor knows 
what to do to 
help my child 
improve her/his 

reading skills. 29 57 ia 
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^tem Percenta)3;e of Parents Responding in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

14. The tutor knows 
the skills my 
child needs to 
work on (the 
child's spe- 
cial needs) 
in order to 
improve liis/her 

reading. 29 57 14 



Site for tutoring . Most parents seemed to be satisfied with the 
place within the school for tutoring sessions; only one agreed that the 
tutor and child had trouble finding a good place to work together. 



K^^'JR I'^JS^'PP^Q^ t>f Par ents Re sponding in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly" Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

15. The tutor and 
my child have 
trouble find- 
ing a good 
place to work 
together at 

the school. 17 50 33 



Tutor effectiveness and program impact . A majority of the items in 
the parent assessment instrument were related to tutor effectiveness and 
overall program impact. 

Two-thirds of the parents believed that the tutor spent sufficient 
time with their child to improve reading skills. Eighty-six percent be- 
lieved tutoring had helped their child read better and enjoy reading 
more. Eighty- three percent said tutoring had increased their child's 
interest in reading. Seventy- two percent said their child was reading 
more things not required for school than before tutoring began. 
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Item ^ - 

t'ercentage of Parents Responding in Each Category 

Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

16. The tutor does 
not spend e- 
nough time 
with my child 
to improve 
reading skills 

very much. 17 33 33 17 

17. The tutoring 
sessions have 
helped my 
child read 

better . " 57 29 14 

18. The tutoring 
sessions have 
helped my 
child enjoy 

reading more. 57 29 14 

19. The tutoring 
sessions have 
given my child 
more interest 

in reading. 50 33 17 

20. My child is 
reading more 
things that 
she/he does 
not have to 
read for 
school NOW 
than she/he 
did BEFORE 
tutoring be- 
gan. 57 15 14 14 

21. The tutoring 
sessions have 
given my child 
more interest 

in school . 33 17 17 33 

22. The tutoring 
sessions have 
made my child 
want to go to 
school every 

day. 50 17 17 16 
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strong',] y " ' ^ 'stronr.ly Not" 

/V,ree Agree \) i saf^^ree I)i sa^ree Sure. 

23, The tutor 
teaches my 
child things 
she/he would 
not learn in 

school. 33 17 17 17 16 

24, The tutoring 
sessions 
have helped 
my child be- 
have better 

in school. 17 50 17 16 

25, The tutoring 
sessions 
have helped 
my child do 
better in 
school sub- 
jects other 
than read- 

15 57 14 14 

26, The tutoring 
sessions 
have helped 
my child 
feel better 
about her- 
self/himself. 33 50 X7 

27, The RPIE vol- 
unteer tutor- 
ing program 
has helped me 
to become 
more involved 
in my child's 
learning ex- 
periences. 29 57 14 

Half of the parents felt the tutoring sessions had given their child 
more interest in school; only one of the six responding to the item dis- 
agreed with this statement, while two were not sure. Sixty-seven percent 
said the tutoring experience had made their child want to go to school 
every day. 
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Half of the parents had the impression that the tutor taught their 
child things the child would not have learned in school. 

Two-thirds of the parents said the tutoring sessions helped their 
child behave better in school. Seventy-two percent believed tutoring 
had helped their child do better in school subjects other than reading. 
Eighty-three percent had the impression that the tutoring experience 
had improved their child's self-concept. 

Almost all (86%) parents agreed that the RPIE program had helped 
them become more involved in their child's learning experiences. How- 
ever, only 28 percent felt that the program had given them more op- 
portunities to talk with school personnel than they had had before. In 
addition, just 33 percent agreed that the program had helped to build 
better relationships between school and community. 

Eighty-six percent of the parents thought the RPIE program should 
be tried again during the 1980-81 school year and felt their child 
needed to have a reading tutor at that time. Eighty-eight percent said 
they would like for their child to have a reading tutor during the next 
year if funding for the RPIE program continued. Eighty-four percent 
said they would like their child to continue with the same tutor the 
following year; no parent disagreed with this idea. Seventy-two per- 
cent of the parents said they would like their child to have a tutor 
during the summer if funding for a summer program were available. 

Percentage of Parents Responding in Each Category 
Strongly Strongly Not 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Sure 

28. The RPIE Vol- 
unteer tutor- 
ing program 
has given me 
more oppor- 
tunities to 
talk with 
school per- 
sonnel (tea- 
chers, prin- 
cipal, etc.) 
than I have 

had before. 14 14 29 14 29 
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— - - £^^}l?PiiliL^--/l^'J^^ Responding in Einch Categor y 

S t r OHK 1 y ' " *\s t rung 1 y No t 

AgrtH' A)\rcH» Disngroe Disagree Sure* 

29. The RPIE vol- 
unteer tutor- 
ing program 
has helped to 
build better 
relationships 
between school 

and community. 16 17 17 50 

30. The RPIE vol- 
unteer tutor- 
ing program 
for students 
should be 
tried again 

next year. 86 14 

31. My child 
needs to have 
a reading tu- 
tor again next 

year. 57 29 14 

32. If funding for 
the RPIE pro- 
gram continues 
I would like 
for my child 
to have a 
reading tutor 
again next 

year. 75 13 12 

33. I would like 
my child to 
have the SAME 
reading tutor 
next year that 
tie/ she had 

this year. 67 17 16 

34. If funding for 
a summer pro- 
gram were a- 
vailable, I 
would like my 
child to have 
a reading tu- 
tor during the 

summer. 43 29 14 14 
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H^gt"S requiring ai written response . The parent assessment instru- 
ment contained three items for which parents were asked to provide a 
written response. The first item gave parents an opportunity to des- 
cribe any contacts they had had with their child's reading tutor during 
the school year. Seven of the eight respondents provided a comment, but 
every one indicated that there had been no contact with the tutor. One 
parent said, "I have had several conferences with (my child's) teacher 
this year; neither she nor my cliild ever mentioned a tutor. So how can 
I answer these questions?" 

The second item asked parents to describe the best thing about the 
RPIE volunteer tutoring program. Only four parents responded. One said 
"No comment," and another said, "It helped the child and the school." A 
third parent said the child was beginning to want to read more. A fourth 
said, "The tutor has helped my child in reading, spelling, writing, and 
especially in pronouncing words and speaking plainer." 

The finsl item asked parents to suggest ways to improve the tutoring 
program. Five parents wrote an answer, but one said "No comment"; a 
second said, "I really don't know that much about it"; a third said, 
"Keep up the good work"; and a fourth said, "Just a lot more of it is 
all I could say." The fifth respondent said, "I would have liked to 
talk to the tutor before the program began." 

Reference 

DeGracie, James S. "Grade Level Appears to Affect the Attitudes of 

Students, Parents and Teachers." Pre-Post Press , Vol. 5, No. 2 
(March 1980) , pp. 1-2. 
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CHAPTER V. 



INTERPRETATION OF DATA 



Quantitative Indicators of Student Progress 



The hypotheses that tutored students would show greater gains in 
reading achievement, earn better grades, and miss fewer days of school 
than students in the nontutored comparison group were rejected. 

There were no statistically significant differences between mean 
gains in California Achievement Test Vocabulary, Comprehension, and 
Total Reading scores for tutored and nontutored comparison students 
between April 1979 and April 1980. Apparently tutoring had no demon- 
strable influence on the reading achievement of the fourth and seventh 
graders who were tutored. 

There were no statistically significant differences in 1978-79 or 
1979-80 social studies and math grades (the only subjects for which 
comparative data were available) for tutored and nontutored comparison 
students in the fourth grade at Nichols School (the only school at fourth 
grade level for which grades wero provided by the Project Director). 
There were no significant differences in 1978-79 or 1979-80 math grades 
of tutored and nontutored comparison group seventh graders. Neither 
group of fourth graders showed any real Improvement in their social studies 
or math grades during 1979-80, and neither group of seventh graders im- 
proved their math or history grades during that year. Based on the data 
available, tutoring had little or no effect on the school grades of tutored 
students. 

There were no statistically significant differences between tutored 
and nontutored comparison students in the number of days they were absent 
in 1978-79 or in 1979-80. There was no significant change for either 
group from 19T8-79 to 1979-80 in number of days absent. Based on statis- 
tical analyses of data on school attendance, tutoring had no effect on 
student absenteeism. 

Tutor Opinionaire Responses 

Responses of volunteer tutors to items in the Opinionaire for 
Volunteers did not change significantly between September 1979 and May 
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1980. The experience of serving as a tutor in the Lenoir City school 
system apparently had no effect on the kinds of attitudes measured by 
the Opinionaire. The volunteers continued to express confidence in their 
abilities to work and communicate with persons of all ages; to say they 
enjoyed young people; to feel good about having an opportunity to help 
students learn; and to give positive marks to the Lenoir City schools, 
their administrators and teachers. 

Student Opinionaire Responses 

The year of experience with the RPIE volunteer tutoring program had no 
measurable effect on fourth and seventh graders' attitudes toward self, 
parents, school, teachers, classmates, reading, or reading tutors, if 
items on the Student Opinionaire provide valid indications of such 
attitudes. Remarkably high correlations (.85 to 1.00) were found to 
exist between item scores on the Fall 1979 Student Opinionaire and those 
obtained from the Spring 1980 administration of the instrument. As was 
the case in the Fall, tutored students expressed more positive feelings 
about reading tutors and about reading than did their nontutored com- 
parison or other nontutored classmates. But tutored students continued 
to read fewer books not required for school than either of the other groups. 

Substantial majorities of principals, teachers, tutors, and parents 
of tutored students indicated in their assessments of the RPIE tutoring 
program that they felt tutoring had improved the students' self-concept. 
Student Opinionaire responses did not confirm this impression: there 
was no significant difference between the mean rating of feelings about 
"myself" for tutored students in May 1980 and that rating obtained from 
the same students in September 1979. 

Fourth graders maintained their edge over seventh graders in expressing 
positive feelings about their teachers in May 1980. Fourth graders at West 
Hill School continued to exhibit more enthusiasm for school, their teachers, 
and reading than did fourth graders at Nichols School. Fourth graders at 
West Hill who were tutored expressed more positive attitudes toward school, 
their teachers, and reading than did tutored fourth graders at Nichols. 

Assessment of RPIE Tutoring Experience 
Following the last tutoring sessions in May 1980 five groups associated 
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with the RPIE Project — principals, teachers, tutors, tutored students, 
and the parents of tutored students — completed similar instruments designed 
to obtain their impression of the tutoring experience* An overall assess- 
ment of program effectiveness requires a pooling of these impressions. 
The following sections provide a combined summary of the responses of 
principals, teachers, tutors, students and parents to the items contained 
in the assessment instruments. 

Staff Familiarity with RPIE Program 

All principals at RPIE schools and 86 percent of the fourth grade 
teachers whose students were tutored said they knew what the RPIE tutors 
were doing in tutoring sessions. Only 29 percent of the middle school 
teachers whose seventh grade students were tutored said they knew what 
the tutors were doing in tutoring sessions. Just one principal and no 
teachers had observtuJ a tutoring session. 

Both principals and teachers were asked to describe the ways in which 
they had worked with tutors. Only the principal who was also a fourth 
grade teacher indicated that she had worked with tutors. Just four of 
fourteen teachers, all at the fourth grade level, said they had met with 
tutors to talk about student progress and make suggestions about materials. 
On the basis of this information, the evaluators concluded that the middle 
school teachers were not sufficiently apprised of what was going on in 
connection with the RPIE tutoring program. All teachers and administrators 
could increase their knowledge of the program by having an opportunity to 
observe a simulated tutoring session. 

Paren t Familiarity with RPIE Program 

Three-fourths of those parents of tutored students who completed an 
assessment instrument said their child often talked to them about what 
went on during the tutoring sessions. All felt they understood what the 
tutoring sessions were like. However, only 43 percent of the parents had 
talked with their child's teacher (s) about the tutoring sessions, and just 
29 percent had talked with the child's tutor. Parent involvement in the 
education of their child probably could be increased if teachers and tutors 
offered parents an opportunity early in the school year to discuss the 
objectives and operational procedures of the tutoring program. 
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Perceptions of Tutor Training and Competence 

Apparently the Laubach training program held at the beginning of the 
1979-80 school year provided adequate training for the reading tutors. 
All tutors felt the Laubach trainers had given them enough training to 
do their work as reading tutors. In addition, all tutors agreed with the 
statement, "I understand how to use the Laubach reading materials." 

Two-thirds of the principals and 71 percent of the fourth grade 
teachers, but only 14 percent of the middle school teachers, thought 
tutors had received sufficient training. The same percentages of teachers 
(71% fourth grade and 14% middle school) felt iJuit tutors knew "how to 
help" students improve reading skills. All fourth grade students and 75 
percent of the seventh grade students thought their tutor knew "what to do" 
to help them learn to read. Eighty-six percent of the parents felt the 
tutnrs knew "what to do" to help Lheir child improve reading skills. Dif- 
ferential responses of fourth nmi seventh grade students and teachers pro- 
vided an indication that training for tutors of seventh grade students 
was not as effective as that for tutors of fourth grade students. Student, 
teacher, and tutor comments indicated that the Laubach reading materials 
generally were too easy for the seventh grade students and supplementary 
materials had to be located. 

There was some justification for a recommendation that tutor training 
continue throughout the school year: one-third of the principals, 30 
percent of the tutors, 86 percent of the fourth grade teachers, and 43 
percent of the middle school teachers said "tutors should have had several 
training sessions during the year." Apparently tutors felt reasonably 
confident of their competence in tutoring, but teachers—the professionals 
most concerned with the results of tutoring — were not as certain of that 
competence and thus were more likely to recommend additional training. 

Site for Tutoring 

Majorities of tutors and students (70% fourth grade tutors and stu- 
dents, 67% seventh grade tutors, 50% seventh grade students) were satis- 
fied with the site within the school which had been provided for their 
tutoring sessions. However, 83 percent of fourth grade teachers expressed 
dissatisfaction with sites for tutoring at the elementary schools. When 
asked to identify problems associated with the tutoring program, one 
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principal snid» "Occasionally we aro cramped for space, espectaljy if 
tutors change their regular time," 

Two-thirds of the principals and 83 percent of the parents of tucored 
students perceived no particular difficulties with the locations for tutoring 
sessions. Those most directly concerned, i.e., tutors and students, 
generally were satisfied with the tutoring sites. Nevertheless, tutor 
and student satisfaction with tutoring sites should be assessed early in 
the school year and efforts should be made to locate alternative sites 
for tutor-student pairs expressing significant dissatisfaction. 

Details of the Tutoring Experience 

Tutor-staff relationship s. Neither principals nor teachers were 
thoroughly satisfied with the working relationship that had evolved during 
the year between tutors and teachers of tutored students. Two of the three 
principals thought this relationship was a good one; only 29 percent of 
the teachers agreed. 

None of the principals felt that teachers and tutors talked often 
about student needs and progress. Less than half of the teachers said 
they had "talked with each tutor about the specific learning needs of her/ 
his student." On the other hand, seventy percent of the tutors perceived 
that they had often talked with the teacher about specific learning needs. 
This suggests that a few teachers (less than half of those touched by RPIE) 
were responsible for most of the contacts with tutors. In fact, the fourth 
grade teacher-principal at West Hill School single-handedly carried out 
the majority of te^icher-tutor contacts that were made during the Project. 

Not one of th*^ tutors agreed that he/she "could have been a more 
effective tutor if school personnel had given . . . more on-the-job 
supervision." In general, principals and teachers supported this as- 
sessment: only one principal and 14 percent of the teachers agreed 
with the statement about on-the-job supervision by school personnel. 

All of the principals said that "teachers should be jnore involved 
in helping tutors plan their work with students," and all. said tfiey 
themselves would "like to be more involved" In workinj^ with the tutors. 
Two-thirds oP the middle school teachers agreed that "teachers such as 
myself should be more involved in iieiping tutors plan their work with 
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bLuo-.Tiis," will!/ jiisL' porccnl: of the fourth ^rade teachers gave a 
sliui Uir response . 

Responses to the lioregoing ai:;st:'ssment items :md *.!onversx^t ions with 
tutors and school personnel Ic^d the evaluators lo conclude that while no 
cne was interested in having scliool personnel tell tutors what they should 
be doing, both Ceacliers and tutors woul.d have welcomed more opportunities 
for niui;uji discus.^ion o]-' student needs and progress. The RVili Project 
Director should find ways to bring tutors and teachers together period- 
ically, in grade--level groupings or in individual pairs, or using a com- 
bination of both strategies. 

All of the tutors expressed satisfaction with the recognition they 
had received from the school system. However, two-thirds of the principals 
and more than three-fourths of the teachers thought the system should have 
given the tutors more recognition for their work. If tutors and teachers 
were brought together more often, there would be additional opportunities 
for school personnel to provide tutors with the recognition they feel they 
deserve , 

Tutor-student relationships . All principals, all fourth grade teachers, 
and 43 percent of the middle school teachers believed the tutors were 
"genuinely interested in the students." 

Ninety percent of the tutored fourth graders and one-third of the 
tutored seventh graders said they liked to talk to their tutors. Approx- 
imately 90 percent of the fourth graders and three-fourths of the seventh 
graders agreed with the statement, "I like my tutor." All tutors said 
they enjoyed talking with their student, were interested in what the 
student had to say, and liked the student. All parents agreed that their 
child liked the tutor and liked what happened in the tutoring sessions. 
All principals perceived that tutored students liked their tutors. 

Middle school teachers indicated a general lack of knowledge about 
students' reactions to the tutoring experience. In response to the item 
"Students like their tutors," all middle school teachers checked the "Not 
Sure" response. Two-thirds of the fourth grade teachers thought their 
students liked their tutors. The majority of teachers at both levels 
were unsure whether tutored students often talked to others about their 
experience; 86 percent of the middle school teachers checked the "Not Sure" 
response and not one agreed that students often talked with others, while 
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one-third of the fourth grade teachers checked "Not Sure" and one-third 
agreed that students did talk often with others about: tutoring. 

Only 10 percent of the fourth graders, but half of the seventh 
graders agreed with the statement, "It is boring to be with my tutor," 
Just 14 percent of the tutors of fourth graders and one-third of the 
tutors of seventh graders thou^;ht thoir nclont si»oincHl bored clur1n>\ the 
tutoring sessions. No parent believed liis/l r-r" ^ hild w.i.s hcMcd during', 
tutoring. Two-thirds of the principals did nut perceive thai the 
tutored students were bored, but teachers were not sure: all middle 
school teachers and 83 percent of the fourth grade teachers checked 
"Not Sure" in response to the statement, "Students are bored in their 
tutoring sessions , " 

Ninety percent of the fourth graders and 75 percent of the seventh 
graders said their tutor listened to what they had to say. Almost all 
of the tutored students agreed with the statement, "Most of the time I 
understand what my tutor says to me about my work," Tutors had similar 
perceptions: 85 percent of the fourth grade tutors, and 67 percent of 
the seventh grade tutors believed their students understood what they 
said to them about their work. No parent perceived that his/her child 
had trouble understanding the tutor. Teachers were not at all sure 
whether the tutored students understood their tutors: all middle 
school teachers and two-thirds of the fourth grade teachers checked 
the "Not Sure" response to this item. 

All tutors agreed with the item, "The student has helped me in some 
way," and in response to the open-ended question "What has been the BEST 
thing about the RPIE volunteer tutoring program?" three of ten tutors 
said the tutoring experience had been helpful to them, had made them 
feel important and needed by someone outside their own family. 

Apparently the placement of students with' tutors was a relatively 
successful procedure: only 10 percent of the fourth grade students and 
25 percent of the seventh graders felt they "would have learned more" if 
they had had "some other person" as their reading tutor. Moreover, not 
owe i>r the liilors believed that they "could have done a more effective 
Jol>" if tliey had "worked with a different student." No fourth grade 
tutor, and only one-third of the seventh grade tutors, said they "could 
have done a more effective job" if they had "tutored a student at a 
different grade level (that is, an older or younger student)," Only 
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17 percent of the parents felt their child "would have made more progress" 
with a different tutor. Teachers were uncertain: 100 percent of the middle 
school teachers and two-thirds of the fourth j'.rade teachers checked "Not 
Sure" in response to the same item that was asked of parents. 

The differences in relative satisfaction with tutoring among students 
at the two grade levels was quite apparent in their responses to the 
statement. "I would like to have the SAME reading tutor next year that 
I have this year": 70 percent of the fourth graders agreed but not one 
of the seventh graders agreed. 

In general, tutor-student relationships were good; relationships 
between fourth graders and their tutors were noticeably better than those 
between seventh graders and their tutors. By and large, teachers were not 
aware of the real nature of tutor-student relationships. Closer tutor- 
teacher relationships should increase teacher awareness of these rela- 
tionships. 

Materials and methods used in tutoring . Seventy-two percent of the 
fourth grade teachers, but only 14 percent of the middle school teachers, 
said they were familiar with the teaching materials used by the tutors. 

All principals and all tutors considered the Laubach Reading Materials 
to be "effective teaching tools" for tutors to use. Eighty-six percent 
of the fourth grade teachers agreed with the principals and tutors; how- 
ever, all middle school teachers checked the "Not Sure" response when 
asked to assess the effectiveness of the Laubach materials. All tutors 
indicated that the Laubach workbook had been "effective in helping" them 
teach reading skills. All middle school tutors and 71 percent of the 
fourth grade tutors said the written exercises associated with the 
Laubach approach had been "effective" in helping them teach reading skills. 

On a different level of analysis, majorities of the tutored students 
and their parents apparently were satisfied with the Laubach materials. 
Eighty percent of the tutored fourth' graders, and 50 percent of the 
tutored seventh graders agreed with the statement, "I like to read the 
books and other materials my tutor brings." Eighty percent of the fourth 
graders and 75 percent of the seventh graders also liked "to do the written 
lessons" provided by the tutor. All parents agreed that, "My child enjoys 
the reading materials the tutor uses." 

Tutors expressed confidence that they had been able to "select the 
level of reading materials that is best for the student." Eighty-five 
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percent of the tutors of fourth graders, and 67 percent of the tutors of • 
seventh graders agreed that they had been able to do this. However, only 
43 percent of the fourth grade teachers and 14 percent of the seventh 
grade teachers expressed the same level of confidence; 43 percent of the 
iUULLll grade Leachers did not feel tutors had been able to assess student 
reading level and 14 percent were unsure, while 86 percent of the seventh 
grade teachers marked the ^'Not Sure** response. 

In a related response, fourth grade teachers expressed a higher level 
of confidence than fourth or seventh grade tutors in tutors' ability to 
evaluate student reading progress. Seventy-two percent of the fourth 
grade teachers and 57 percent of the fourth grade tutors agreed with the 
statement, "Tutors ("l", for tutors) know how to evaluate student reading 
progress," Only 14 percent of the middle school teachers agreed with the 
statement, while two-thirds of the seventh grade tutors did so. 

Few teachers (29% at fourth grade level and 14% at the middle school) 
said they had suggested materials for tutors to use with students. Fourth 
grade tutors shared this perception: just one-third said teachers had 
suggested materials. At the seventh grade level, however, there was a 
significant discrepancy between what teachers said, and what tutors per- 
ceived: only 14 percent of the middle school teachers indicated that they 
had suggested materials, while two-thirds of the seventh grade tutors said 
the teachers had done so. 

Fifty-seven percent of the fourth grade tutors and 72 percent of the 
fourth grade teachers agreed that tutors could "help students most by 
using for reading practice materials . . . not available in the classroom." 
Several fourth grade tutors said they brought in magazine and newspaper 
articles, as well as library books, for the tutored students to read. 
The tutors liked the combination of Laubach materials and word puzzles 
developed by the Project Director, The teachers said they approved of 
any materials that interested the student and reinforced the skills the 
child needed to develop. Fifty-seven percent of the fourth grade teachers, 
but only 14 percent of the fourth grade tutors, favored for reading prac- 
tice materials being used in the classroom. 

Tutors of seventh graders expressed no clear preference for in-class 
or out-of-class practice reading materials: two-thirds said each kind 
of material was most helpful. In response to an open-ended question about 
reading materials one of these tutors said the student brought textbooks 
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to read and a second tutor said the student brought library books. Middle 
sc*-- ;l tcnchers were not sure what source of materials they preferred 
either: only 29 pert-eiit favored "iiuiteriaLs that teachers arc usin^^, in the 
classroom" and mmo favored materials "not aval l.ih le in the classroom." 
(For both items the "Not Sure" response was used more often than any 
other by the middle school teachers.) 

In summary, the Laubach Reading Materials seemed to be perceived by 
most tutors, students, parents, principals, and fourth grade teachers as 
effective teaching tools for tutors. Most middle school teachers admitted 
that they did not know enough about the materials to make an informed 
judgment about their effectiveness. Middle school izeachers needed assis- 
tance in learning more about the Laubach materials and methods. 

More than two-thirds of the tutors felt that they had been able to 
select the level of reading materials their student? needed, but few of 
the teachers agreed with this perception. 

Less than 30 percent of the teachers said they had suggested materials 
for tutors to use with students. Fourth grade tutors and teachers thought 
materials not available in the classroom were better for reading practice 
in the tutoring sessions than materials used in classes. Neither middle 
school teachers nor seventh grade tutors had a preference for the source 
of materials used for reading practice. 

Use of^ time in t utoring . All principals said tutors arrived when 
expected, and all tutors agreed with the statement, "I usually arrive for 
my tutoring session when I am expected." Seventy-one percent of the 
fourth grade teachers, but only one-third of the middle school teachers 
said uhe tutors came when expected (two-thirds of the middle school 
teachers were not sure). 

Apparently most students were satisfied with the amount of time 
allocated for tutoring: only 10 percent of the fourth graders and 25 
percent of the seventh graders indicated that their tutor did not spend 
enough time with them. However, in response to open-ended questions, and 
in conversation with the evaluators, several of the fourth gr.^ide students 
said they wished their tutor could come every day. 

All seventh grade tutors and 86 percent of the fourth grade tutors 
agreed with the statement, "The student and I usually plan together the 
work we will do during each tutoring session." 
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No student at either grade level agreed with the statement, ''My tutor 
and I often have trouble finishing the work we need to do when we are 
together." However, two-thirds of the seventh grade tutors and 14 percent 
of the fourth grade tutors disagreed. Most teachers (two-thirds of the 
fourth grade teachers and all the iriddle school teachers) said they were 
"Not Sure" if tutors often had trouble finisshing tutoring sessions on 
time. 

Apparently most of those concerned were relatively satisfied with 
the mix of time for reading pracficu and time spent on the teaching of 
technical skills d ur ing the tu t o r Ing sessions . Oni y 10 percent of the 
fourth graders and 25 percent of the seventh graders agreed with the 
statement, "When we are together my tutor talks so much about reading 
skills that I don't have enough time just to read." Not one of the 
fourth grade tutors, and only one-third of the seventh grade tutors felt 
they had spent too much time teaching technical skills and too little on 
reading practice. No parent expressed dissatisfaction with the mix of 
time for skills and time for reading practice. No principal was dissat- 
isfied with the allocation of time, but one of the three principals was 
not sure about this matter. All middle school teachers and two-thirds 
of the fourth grade teachers checked "Not Sure" when confronted with the 
statement about the allocation of time during tutoring. 

Two-thirds of the seventh grade tutors, but only 16 percent of the 
fourth grade tutors, believed they had "not spent enough time with the 
student to improve reading skills very much." Parents were more satisfied 
with the amount of time spent in tutoring: only 17 percent agreed that 
"not enough time" had been spent to improve reading skills. Likewise, 
only one of the three principals, and 14 percent of the fourth grade 
teachers felt that tutors had spent insufficient time with students to 
improve their reading skills. One hundred percent of the middle school 
teachers checked "Not Sure" as their response for this item. 

To summarize the use of time in tutoring, most of those concerned 
felt that the tutors arrived for their tutoring sessions at the time they 
were expected. Approximately 80 percent of the students believed their 
tutor spent enough time with them, through some of the fourth graders 
wished their tutor could come every day. Majorities of every group ex- 
cept seventh grade tutors and middle school teachers (all of whom were 
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unsure) felt that tutors had spent sufficient time with students to im- 
prove their reading skills. 

Students did not perceive any difficulties in finishing the work in 
tutoring sessions, but two- thirds of the seventh grade tutors said they 
had trouble finishing the work they needed to do during the sessions. 
Teachers did not know if tutors had trouble finishing tutoring sessions 
on time. Seventh grade tutors needed more help than they received, and 
middle school teachers, especially, needed more information about the 
details of the tutoring sessions. The need for more information for 
teachers was underscored by yet another finding: majorities of every 
other group were satisfied with the allocation of time during tutoring 
to reading practice and to the teaching of technical reading skills, 
but more than three-fourths of the teachers felt they had insufficient 
knowledge to assess how time during tutoring was being allocated. 

Oyer a 1 1. Ass essment oj^ the Tutoring Program 

iL^i: 2l readin g skills outside school . Apparentxy tutors did a 
creditable job of relating reading skills to their usefulness in every- 
day activities: 90 percent of the fourth graders and 50 percent of 
the seventh graders agreed with the statement, ''My tutor shows me how 
to use reading skills in my life outside school." Two-thirds of the 
parents of tutored students agreed that, "The tutor shows my child 
how to use reading skills in life outside the school." 

Seventy percent of the fourth grade students and half of the 
parents, but not one of the seventh grade students, were willing to 
say that the tutors taught the students things they "would not learn 
in school." 

Impact of tutoring on student s' reading. Ninety percent of fourth 
graders, but only one-third of seventh graders, agreed with the state- 
ment, "My tutor makes it fun for me to read." Eighty-six percent of 
the parents expressed the feeling that tutoring had helped their child 
"enjoy reading more." 

All fourth graders, but not one seventh grader, said they were 
reading more books on their own than they had before they had a tutor. 
Seventy- two percent of the parents believed their child was reading 
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more thlnv'.s rhaL were not recinired (or school rhan was the c'ase hefore 
tuforing began. 

Eighty percent of the fourth graders and 75 percent of the seventh 
graders were in agreement that their tutor had helped them "learn to read 
better." Ninety percent of the fourth graders and half the seventh 
graders expressed agreem-nt with the statement, "I can read better because 
I have had a tutor." Eighty-six percent of the parents believed tutoring 
had helped their child "read better." All tutors of fourth graders and 
two-thirds of the tutors of seventh graders agreed with the statement, 
"I have helped to improve the reading skills of the student with whom I 
work." All of the fourth grade teachers and two of the three principals 
involved in the RPIE Project believed tutoring had "helped the c tudents 
improve their reading skills." All of the middle school teachers, and 
one of the three principals, marked the "Not Sure" response for this 
item. 

Fifty-seven percent of the fourth grade tutors perceived that tutoring 
had "made the student more interested in reading," but 43 percent were 
unsure of this. Only one- third of the seventh grade tutors thought tutoring 
had improved interest in reading; one-third disagreed, one- i-^^'rr unlcl 
"Not Sure." Eighty-three percent of the parents of tutored students were 
willing to say tutoring had increased their child's interest in reading. 
Two-thirds of the principals, and 83 percent of the fourth grade teachers, 
agreed that tutoring had given the students more interest in reading; how- 
ever, one principal, and all middle school teachers, checked the "Not Sure" 
response , 

While the tutoring experience was obviously more positive for fourth 
graders than for seventh graders, majorities of all students who were 
tutored believed tutoring had helped them improve in reading. Most parents 
and tutors agreed with this assessment, as did two of three principals and 

ost fourth grade teachers. One principal and all the middle school 
teachers apparently knew do little about the program to assess its impact. 

Impact of tutoring on students ' school performance other than reading . 
Ninety percent of the fourth graders, but just 25 percent of the seventh 
graders, said having a tutor helped them do their "other school work bet- 
ter." Seventy-two percent of the parents perceived that tutoring had 
helped their child "do better in school subjects other than reading." 
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Seventy percent of all tutors were unsure what impact tutoring had had on 
achievement in other subjects, but 28 percent of the fourth grade tutors, 
and one-third of the seventh grade tutors thought tutoring had improved 
achievement in subjects other than reading. Only one-third of the fourth 
grade teachers believed tutoring had improved student achievement in 
other subjects; one fourth grade tcvicher disagreed with that assessment, 
half were not surc>, and all middle' scliool teachers woi'e unsure. Two 
prin^'ipals disagreed that achievement in other subjects had been affected 
favorably, and one was not sure. 

Eighty percent of the fourth graders and half of the seventh graders 
felt that their tutoi made it "more fun" for them to be at school. Half 
of the parents said tutoring had given their child "more interest in 
school," Just 43 percent of the fourth grade tutors, and one-third of the 
seventh grade tutors, said tutoring had "made the student more interested 
in school," Most of the tutors checked the "Not Sure" response for this 
item. Half of the fourth grade teachers, and one of the three principals, 
expressed the opinion that tutoring had improved the tutored students' in- 
terest in school. Half the fourth grade teachers, all the middle school 
teachers, and one of the principals, were unsure of this. 

Ninety percent of the fourth graders, but not one of the seventh 
graders, agreed with the statement, "Having a tutor makes me want to come 
to school every day." Two-thirds of the parents were willing to say that 
"The tutoring sessions have made my child want to go to school every day." 
Sixty percent of all tutors marked the "Not Sure" response, but 28 percent 
of the fourth grade tutors believed tutoring had "improved the student's 
attendance record." Only 20 percent of the fourth grade teachers perceived 
that tutoring had had a positive impact on attendance, 20 percent dis- 
agreed; 60 percent of the fourth grade teachers, as well as 100 p.ercent of 
the middle school teachers, checked the "Not Sure" response. All three 
principals disagreed with the concept that tutoring had improved attendance • 

Two-thirds of the parents of tutored students said tutoring had helped 
their child "behave better in school." Two-thirds of the tutors were not 
sure if tutoring had improved the students' behavior; just one fourth grade 
tutor believed tutoring had improved behavior, while one fourth grade tutor 
and one- third of the seventh grade tutors disagreed with this assessment. 
Half th fourth grade teachers and 86 percent of the middle school teachers 
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were not sure of the effect of tutoring on behavior; of those teachers who 
did have an opinion, approximately half agreed that tutoring had improved 
behavior and half disagreed. All three principals expressed disagreement 
with the statement, "The tutoring experience has improved the students' 
behavior. 

In the opinion of those surveyed, the tutoring experience had more 
impact on the tutored studi?ats* reading than on any other aspect of their 
school performance. While most fourth p;raders and most parents believed 
that tutoring had improved student achievement in school subjects other 
than reading, the perceptions of most tutors and school professionals did 
not support this belief. 

Roughly half of every group surveyed felt that tutoring had improved 
the tutored student's interest in school; only fourth grade students, per- 
petuating a trend toward more positive opinions by fourth graders, provided 
a more enthusiastic response. Tntors and school professionals did not 
perceive thrJt tutoring', had improved student attendance or behavior. 

Impact of tutoring on students ' self -conc ept . Ninety percent of the 
fourth graders, but just 25 percent of the seventh graders, agreed that 
"Having a tutor makes me feel important." Eighty-three percent of the 
parents indicated that tutoring had helped their child "feel better about 
herself /himself . " Seventy-one percent of the fourth grade tutors, but only 
a third of the seventh. grade tutors, believed tutoring had improved self- 
concept. Two thirds of the principals, and two-thirds of the fourth grade 
teachers, said the tutoring experience had made students feel better about 
themselves. One-third of the fourth grade teachers, and sll of the middle 
school teachers, were unsure of the impact of tutoring on self-concept. 

As has been shown in previous sections, tutoring was a much more posi- 
tive experience for fourth graders than for seventh graders. Having a tu- 
tor made 90 ne rcent of the fourth graders "feel important," but only a 
quarter of the seventh graders were made to feel important by the tutoring 
experience. Also as previously illustrated, middle school teachers did not 
know enough about effects of tutoring on seventh grade students to speculate 
about its impact on self-concept. The mean score on feelings about self 
expressed by tutored students on the Student Opinionaire in May 1980 did not 
show an improvement over the mean score on that item which was obtained from 
tutored students in September 1979. A measure of self-concept such as the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale should be administered to students to be 
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tutored, then again following the tutoring experience, to see if indeed 
changes do take place as a result of tutoring. 

^"^P^c^ of tutoring on parent involvement in children' s learning . 
Parents seemed to want to convey as positive an impression of the RPIE vol- 
unteer tutorin>> proj;ram as possihl.t* in thoir responses to the Parent Assess- 
ment instrument. {-:ii>iUy-'Si.\ pereeiU ol* tiic parents said the pro^^ram had 
helped lliem to "become more involved" in their "ciiild's le/.irnin); experience.* 
But not one of ti»e teacher.; or principals perceived this to he the case. 

In a related response, only 28 percent of the parents expressed the 
opinion i:hat the RPIE program had given them "more opportunities to talk 
with school personnel" than they had had before. 

^"^P^ct of RPIE Projec t on scho ol -community relations . All tutors of 
seventh graders and 71 percent of the tutors of fourth graders expressed 
the belief that the RPIE Project had "helped to build better relationships 
between school and community." Only one-third of the parents of tutored 
students responded similarly to the same item. Two-thirds of the prin- 
cipals, and two-thirds of the fourth grade teachers, but not one of the 
middle school teachers (75% of whom were unsure) agreed that the tutoring 
program had improved school-community relationships. If it could be assumed 
that tutors, principals, and fourth grade teachers were in the best position 
to judge the impact of the RPIE program on school-community relations, then 
the program could be judged a success on this dimension. 

Staff satisfaction with RPIE Project . All tutors agreed with the 
statement, "The RPIE volunteer tutoring program has had good leaQv?rship 
this year." Two principals agreed, one disagreed, with that statement. 
Eighty-three percent of the fourth grade teachers and three-fourths of 
the middle school teachers felt the project had had good leadership; the 
remaining teachers checked the "Not Sure" response. 

All principals said they were satisfied with the RPIE program. Sev- 
enty-one percent of the fourth grade teachers and 14 percent of the middle 
school teachers expressed satisfaction with the program; the remaining 86 
percent of the middle school teachers checked "Not Sure," but 29 percent 
of the fourth grade teachers were dissatisfied with the program. 

Two of the three principals responded positively to the item, "Teachers 
in this school who have worked with tutors are ^^enerally satisfied with the 
RPIE volunteer tutoring program;" the third principal was not sure. Only 43 
percent of the fourth grade teachers and 14 percent of the middle school 
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teach.- perceived that other teuchors who had worked with ^itors were sat 
isfied. Again, the remaining 86 percent of middle school teachers were 
sure, but 43 percent of the fourth grade teachers apparently thought other 
teachers were dissatisfied. 

In general, all concerned groups approved of the leadership of the 
RPIE Project, but some dissatisfaction with the program surfaced, prin- 
cipally among fourth grade teachers. 

^^°"g^^^ -Sbout the future of RPIE. All tutors expressed the opinion 
that the RPIE Project should continue for another year. Eighty-six percent 
of the parents agreed, but one parent did not. All principals wanted the 
program to continue, as did 83 percent of the fourth grade teachers and 75 
percent of the middle school teachers; the remaining teachers were unsure. 

Eighty-six percent of the parents agreed with the statement, "My child 
needs to have a reading tutor again next year." Seventy-one percent of the 
fourth grade tutors, and two-thirds of the seventh grade tutors expressed 
the feeling that the student they had tutored needed "to have a tutor again 
next year." Eighty- three percent of the fourth grade teachers, and half of 
the seventh grade teachers agreed that, "Most of the students who were tu- 
tored this year need to have a tutor again next year." The consensus seemed 
to be that one year of tutoring was not enough— the first year's tutored 
students needed additional help for at least a second year. 

Seventy percent of the fourth grade students who were tutored during 
1979-80 said they would like to have a reading tutor again in 1980-81, but 
not one of the seventh grade students wished to continue having tutor. 
Eighty-eight percent of the parents said they would like for their child 
to continue to be tutored for a second year. 

All seventh grade tutors said they would like to volunteer to tutor 
again in 1980-81, but just 43 percent of the fourth grade tutors said they 
would do it again (57% were net sure). More than half (57%) of the fourth 
grade tutors, but not one of the seventh grade tutors, indicated that they 
would like to tutor the same student again in 1980-81. This response cor- 
responds closely with student reactions: 70 percent of the fourth graders, 
but none of the seventh graders, expressed interest in having the same tu- 
tor again in 1980-81. Eighty-four percent of parents wanted their child 
to have the same reading tutor for the following year. 

Parents and tutored students were asked to express their interest, if 
any, in a summer tutoring program. Seventy-two percent of the parents 
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favored summer tutorini; in rending; for their rliiUl. Sixty percent of the 
foiirtli j;rade students were intert^sled in continuing; their tutoring throuj.;h 
the summer, but none of the seventh graders wanted :\ summer tutor. 

Finally, all principals responded positively to the statement, "I 
would like to have volunteer reading tutors in this school again next year." 
All middle school teachers, and 83 percent of the fourth grade teachers (the 
rest were unsure), said they would like to have reading tutors for some of 
their students "again next year/' 

Responses of all groups to items on the assessment instruments provided 
ample justification for continuation of the RPIE volunteer tutoring program, 
at least at the fourth grade level (not one seventh grader wanted a tutor 
for the following yec?r) . Apparently even students who received tutoring in 
1979--80 needed tutoring again in 1980-81. In addition, the school staff 
told the evaluators in conversation that there were many more students who 
needed a tutor in 1979-80 than had been served by the limited number of 
volunteers who were recruited. More than half of the tutors in the first 
year program were willing to continue to serve as tutors for another year* 
Parent interest in summer tutoring was high, but seventh graders were 
not at all interested. A majority of fourth graders expressed interest in 
having a tutor during the summer. 

"Best thing" about the program . Principals, teachers, tutors, students, 
and parents were asked in their respective assessment instruments to describe 
the "best thing" about the tutoring program. Fourth grade students said they 
had learned to read better. They also liked the tutors and enjoyed talking 
with them. One seventh grader said, "I made a new friend," but the others 
ignored the question. 

Few parents commented when asked about the best feature of the RPIE 
program, but one thought the child's reading had improved and one detected 
an increased interest in reading on the part of the tutored student. 

Tutors, teachers, and principals agreed that the best thing about the 
tutoring experience was that the one-*-o-one relationship with the tutor had 
increased students' feelings of self-worth. Several tutors said the contact 
with the students had been good for them, too. They had felt needed and 
important as a result of their work as volunteer tutors. 

Considering all the groups of respondents, only among fourth graders 
was there consensus that tutoring had improved reading. Although parents 
did not mention it in their comments, tutors, teachers and principals 
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provided written evidence of their belief that tutoring had improved 
students' self -concept . Unfortun:itely , there wa« no objective evidence 
to confirm or disprove tins liypotlirsi/.ed effecL on self-concept. The 
Tennessee Self-ConcepL Scale or another measure uf self-eoneepl sliould 
have been administered before and ai'ler the year of tutoring; in order 
to assess the impact of tutoring; on students' feelings of self -worth. 

Suggestions for imprqyemgnt , All groups assessing the RPIK program 
were asked to suggest ways that the program might be improved. Fourth 
grade students wanted the tutors to come more often. Seventh graders 
asked for harder things to read, and tutoring in math. In general, the 
parents of tutored students did not know enough about the program to 
suggest improvements, but one suggested that pairent and tutor have a talk 
early in the school year. 

Tutors, teachers, and principals felt that more tutors— more volun-- 
teers — were needed because so many more students needed to be tutored. 

Tutors of seventh graders said they needed more suggestions from the 
school staff concerning reading materials and techniques for dealing with 
individual student needs. 

Teachers and principals suggested that communication between tutors 
and teachers of tutored students should be improved. Tutors Indicated that 
they would appreciate knowing how the tutored students were performing in 
the classroom, and teachers were interested in finding out from tutors how 
students were progressing in the tutoring sessions. 

Interviews with Tutors, Teachers and Principals 
Tutor Interviews 

At the interview session following administration of the tutor assess- 
ment instrument, the volunteer reading tutors told the evaluators that: 

1. tutors needed more information from teachers about students' 
abilities, needs, behavior, and family situation; 

2. tutors wanted to hear from teachers about the classroom progress 
of tutored students throughout the year; 

3. some of the tutors would like to tutor in mathematics, especially 
in light of the fact that some of the tutored students at the 
seventh grade level initially had requested to be tutored in 
math, not reading; 

4. tutors would like to make an effort to communicate with parents 
early in the tutoring experience; 
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5. tutors would like to meet informaUy on a periodic basis with 
each other, and with the teachers of tutored students; 

6. every effort should be i^ade to recruit more volunteers because 
many more than 1^ students needed to he tutored; and 

7. the primary benefit of tutoring was its positive impact on 
student self-concept . 

Teacher-Principal Interviews 

At the interview session with fourth grade teachers and principalj 
following administration of the assessment instruments, the following points 
were discussed: 

1. Tutoring should begin as early as possible in the school year. 
Teachers who taught tutored students reading the previous year 
should provide tutors with information about academic perform- 
ance, reading skill deficits, and behavior. 

Tutors should assist students in learning mathematics, not iust 
reading. 

Teachers wanted feedback from tutors regarding student progress 
m reading (and math, if added) during the tutoring sessions. 

4. Teachers felt so strongly that more students needed tutoring 
that they were willing to consider older students and even same- 
age students as tutors. 

5. Teachers were not convinced that tutoring had improved academic 
performance, but they did believe that self-concept had been 
improved . 

At the interview session with the principal and teachers at the middle 
school: 

1. Teachers said there had been a poor match between the students 
who most needed tutoring and those who actually received it. 
In fact, the students chosen for tutoring were students having 
behavior problems rather than students who could not read, 
according to some of the teachers. 

2. It was suggested that tutor and student opinion about tutoring 
be assessed at mid-year in order to determine the extent to 
which the expectations of both were being met. 

3. Teachers favored having tutors for Grade 5, rather than Grade 7 
during 1980-Sl. 

4. The possibility of using same-age, or older, students as tutors 
was considered. 

5. . Middle school teachers needed to be told much more about the 

tutoring program because they said in a number of ways ^hat they 
knew very little about it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RESULTS OF EVALUATION BASED ON RPIE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

Process Evaluation 

Process evaluation of a progriJin is based on the investigation of 
operational details, i.e., assessment of the extent to which the operations 
specified in the program objectives are accomplished. The program objec- 
tives for the RPIE Project appear at the beginning of Chapter III and will 
not be repeated in their entirety here. However, a general assessment of 
the extent to which each was accomplished during 1979-80 follows. 

Program Objective 1. 

Establish a management component . Early in the first project year, 
1978-79, a Project Director and an assistant were hired. A needs assess- 
ment was conducted which indicated that Lenoir City teachers arid admin- 
istrators perceived a need for individual tutoring for students in reading 
and mathematics. An informal survey of parents of students in Lenoir City 
schools confirmed this need: 56 percent of the children lived in family 
situations in which both parents were employed, 7 percent in one-parent 
families. Thus many students were perceived to need additional positive 
relationships with adults in order to increase their feelings of self-worth. 

The RPIE Project Director and other school personnel determined that 
retired persons in the Lenoir City community could meet the needs of stu- 
dents for individual tutoring in reading and mathematics and for adult 
role models. 

In establishing a design for management of rhe RPIE Pi-oject, the 
Project Director revLewt^d litercKure describinK ^letails of other volun-- 
teer tutoring programs throughout the country, wrote to some of these 
programs for additional information, and visited a few program sites. 

Program Objective 2^ 

Explain project to , and assess needs of , school staff ; students in 
Grades _3, 6^ and 9; and parents of these students. Teachers of Lenoir City 
students in Grades 3, 6 and 9 were asked to complete a form entitled 
"Referral Questionnaire for Teachers/' Approximately 100 teachers 
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completed this form during Fall 1078 and the responses produced referrals 
of 15 ninth graders, 12 sixth graders, and 3 third graders for tutoring. 
This process was to be repeated in Fall 1979, but it was not repeated. 
Therefore, students in grades tliree and six in 1978-79 became with some 
additions, tlie tutored students in grades four and seven in 1979-80. 

During Fall 1978 a student questionnaire which solicited self- 
referral for tutoring was administered to students in grades three, six, 
and nine. Twelve of 116 third graders expressed an interest in having a 
tutor, 13 of 104 sixth graders referred themselves, and 3 of 318 ninth 
graders said they would like to have a tutor. Student referrals were not 
solicited formally in Fall 1979, as specified in the program objectives. 
However, the small number of individuals who volunteered to serve as tutors 
necessitated that a selection process be utilized to decide which of the 
students in grades three and six in 1978-79 would receive tutoring in 
1979-80. 

Student interests that could be addressed in a presentation by a 
resource person were identified during 1978-79, but no resource persons 
were brought into the schools by the RPIE Project Director during 1979- 
80 due to lack of time. 

No attempt was made to ascertain needs of volunteers which might be 
addressed by students. Any assistance rendered to a tutor by a student 
took place in an unplanned, informal manner. Nevertheless, three of ten 
tutors who responded to a tutor assessment instrument in May 1979 said 
the best thing about the RPIE Project was the effect it had had on their 
lives: they had been made to feel important and needed by someone outside 
their own family. 

During 1978-79 parents of students in grades three, six, and nine 
were surveyed to ascertain their interest in referring their child for 
tutoring. Fifteen parents of third graders, eight parents -f sixth 
graders, and three parents of ninth graders said they would like to have 
their child tutored. Parents were not asked how much time they spent 
with their child each day, as was specified as a selection criterion in 
the program objectives. 

Program Ob jective 3 

Identify students to be tutored. Students in grades 4 and 7 in Fall 
1979 were selected for tutoring on the basis of three criteria used in 
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combination: (1) self-referral, (2) parent referral, and (3) teacher 
referral. Neither the specific needs of the student (i.e., reading 
deficiencies) nor the student's willingness or ability to assist a tutor 
in some way were used as selection criteria. In some cases the rec- 
ommendation of the Lenoir City school psychologist was used to strengthen 
evidence which had already been produced in favor of the selection of cer- 
tain fourth and seventh graders. 

Program Objective j4 

Determine areas of need and skill deficit to establish basis for tu- 
toring of each selected student . Only one test score, the California 
Achievement Test reading score, was used in determining areas of need for 
students to be tutored. Even this score was used chiefly by the evaluators; 
it was not shared on a systematic basis with tutors prior to tutoring 
sessions. Thirty percent of the tutors indicated that they had not talked 
with a teacher about the specific learning needs of their tutored students. 
Consequently, tutors had to make their- own assessment of students' reading 
skills and deficits using diagnostic exercises in the Laubach materials. 

Apparently the tut or s were ef f ec tive in making such an assessment 
because 86 percent of thu parents of tutored students perceived that the 
tutors knew what skills their child "needed to work on" in order to im- 
prove his/her reading, and 80 percent of the tutors agreed that they had 
been able to select the level of reading materials that was best for the 
student. Eighty percent of the fourth graders who were tutored and half 
of the tutored seventh graders said they liked the books and other mate- 
rials brought by their tutors — further evidence that the materials were 
of appropriate difficulty. 

Program Objective 5^ 

Determine areas of need/interest among classes of students for re- 
source persons . During Spring 1979 students in Grades 3-9 were surveyed 
to determine their interests, but due to lack of time for related organ- 
izational activities the Project Director did not utilize volunteers as 
resource persons in 1979-80. 
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P rogram Object ive 6 

Recruit retired per sons to serve as volunteers . The Project Director 

utilized the newspaper and word of mouth, as well as visits to organizations 

of senior citizens, to recruit volunteers. When these procedures yielded 

fewer volunteer tutors than the number needed, school personnel were asked 

to recommend parents aud/or other cl!:izens who had not retiched retirement 

•nt^c'. -M Ic-vi^ti. 3 volunteers were .'niirtted; i^iie dropped out durinp. the 
first month. 

Program Objecti jve 7_ 

Orient teachers ; ask them to h elp prepare listing of^ tutor competencies 
and to assist in tutor training . On several occasions in 1978-79, and 
again in August 1979, the Project Director spoke to Lenoir City teachers 
about the RPIE Project. On August 20, 1979, 31 percent of the teachers in 
attendance at a pre-school-year inservice program said they were "well 
informed," and only 4 percent felt "uninformed" (the remainder, 65%, being 
"somewhat informed") concerning the RPIE Project. 

Teachers of students in grades four and seven — those directly affected 
by the tutoring program— received further information about the RPIE pro- 
gram through the project newsletter The Volunteer . Some of these teachers 
participated in the drafting of a set of competencies for tutors (see 
Appendix A) , 

Training for tutors was provided exclusively by a cadre of Laubach 
trainers. No Lenoir City teachers or administrators participated in the 
training or orientation of volunteer tutors. The teachers were given an 
opportunity, however, to participate as learners. Pay for substitute 
teachers was provided so that teachers could take the Laubach training 
sessions if they wished. Two fourth grade teachers took advantage of 
this opportunity. There was some indication that other teachers were not 
aware of the opportunity to participate in the training process. 

P rogram Objective 8^ 

Identify and assess the interests , skills , knowledge , and talents oJE_ 
volun teers . Volunteers' special inter "^sts were not assessed formally prior 
to Lfie tutoring experience, nor wore ^hey utilized in any systematic way 
in the program. 
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Program Objective _9 

Place volunteer in tutoring slot by matching skills of volunteers with 
needs of students > Since the needs of neither students nor tutors were 
assessed in a systematic way, there was no objective basis for matching 
the needs of each during the placement process. However, the Project 
Director employed his knowledge of student and tutor characteristics in 
a subjective matching procedure. 

Program O bjective 10 

Set individual goals for each participating student with RPIE staff , 
student, and tutor taking part . This objective was not met. Teachers and 
tutors did not mee*-. before tutoring began to discuss student needs. In 
general, individual goals for students were not set. Parents were not 
systematically informed of specific goals or expectations for the outcome 
of the tutoring experience. 

Prog to.:-.. :;b;;<:^cLlvc 11 

Determin e training needs for each volunteer , using a listing of com- 
petencies and a job description as bases for a pre -training assessment 
instrument . This objective was not accomplished. An instrument was de- 
signed for tutors to provide a self-assessment of their tutoring com- 
petencies following training, but the instrumeni: was not administered 
prior to training. 

Program Objective 12 

Establish individualized training program for each volunteer . This 
objective was not met. The only training program provided was that fur- 
nished by the Laubach trainers. These trainers did not attempt to individ- 
ualize their instructional program. 

Program Objective 13 

Train the volunteers . As stated earlier, all training of tutors was 
provided by the Laubach trainees. School staff such as the superintendent, 
principals, and teachers were not involved in the training program. Vol- 
unteers were trained to tutor in reading, not reading and mathematics as 
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originally proposed. There were too few volunteers even to provide the 
reading tutors that were needed. Tutoring in mathematics was eliminated 
due to the small number of volunteers available. 

Program Objective 14 

Train and orient students to work with and/or aid retired / semi-retired 
persons . This objective was not accomplished. 

Program Objectiv e 15 

Maintain the volunteer program. There was no additional training for 
volunteers after the initial sessions w5th the Laubach trainers. There 
was no on-the-job training or re-training based on periodic evaluation 
of competencies. Nevertheless, majorities of those groups who were most 
concerned about the program considered the tutor training effort to be 
adequate and saw little need for on-the-job training or supervision. 

No volunteer association was formed during 1979-80, though volunteers 
expressed :i strong desire to establish such an association when they were 
Interviewed by the evaluators in December 1979 and again in May 1980. 

The Volunteer provided written communication about the tutoring pro- 
gram for tutors, teachers, and principals when it was published. However, 
there were only three issues of the project newsletter during the year. 
Teachers, administrators, and tutors who were i nt'.-rviewed at the close 
of the project year expressed regret that there had been so few issues. 

Tutors were not brought together to discuss common concerns during 
1979-80. In May 1980 the tutors interviewed expressed disappointment that 
this had not occurred. 

No re-training of volunteers was conducted on a formal basis. The 
Project Director did provide supplementary reading materials and individ- 
ual assistance for volunteers who requested these things. 

Summative Evaluation 

Summative evaluation is based on an assessment of the outcome of a 
program or the quality of the processes involved in the operation of that 
program. Program Ojectives 16, 17, and 18 were summative in nature. 
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Program Objective 16 

Evaluate the impact and effectiveness of the training and maintenance 
p rocesses and activities cif the project while they are in progress . The 
training component and maintenance of the RPIE Project were evaluated via 
questionnaires and interviews constructed and administered by the evalu- 
ators. The Competencies for Tutors developed by Lenoir City teachers and 
the Project Director formed the basis for an instrument entitled "Tutor 
Feelings about Competencies Following Training," which was administered 
to the volunteer tutors at their last* Lauhach training session. Tutor 
responses indicated that the training program had been effective in pro- 
moting most tutor competencies. However, a need was indicated for close 
monitoring, and possible re-training, of tutors in the following areas: 

1. use of the Laubach workbook, written skill exercises, and other 
materials; 

2. planning and management of each tutoring session to accomplish 
reasonable objectives within a specified time frame; 

3. evaluation of student progress and introduction of supplemental 
reading materials at appropriate times; and 

4* illustration of the application of reading skills outside the 
rJ assroom. 

Structured interviews with a sample of tutors and teachers in December 
1979 provided information about maintenance processes and activities asso- 
ciated with the project. Volunteers had been given a general description 
of their responsibilities as tutors prior to the first training session, 
but they were not given the more specific explanations contained in the 
documents prepared for this purpose, the "Job Description for Tutors" and 
the "Competencies for Tutors." Thus the objectives for training were not 
as clear to the volunteers as they should have been. 

Tutors and teachers expressed concern with the selection process by 
which tutored students were identified. They felt that there were other 
students who needed tutoring in rtiading more than the students who were 
chosen. In fact, those selected were not the poorest readers in the class, 
and tutors found the Laubach materials too easy for them. The Project 
Director received requests for supplemental reading materials as soon as 
tutoring began c Tutors felt their Lpubach training had not sufficiently 
prepared them to select supplemental reading materials. 

The interviews with tutors and teachers in December were used by the 
evnluators to formulate a series of suggested actions which the Project 

er|c 
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Director could implement during Winter and Spring 1980 to improve pro- 
gram operation: 

1. Bring toge^he*: each tutor and the appropriate reading teacher 
for a face--to-face discuss^ion of the tutored student's reading 
problems and progress. 

2. Increase communication between tutors and all teachers of tutored 
students in order to facilitate mutually supportive dialogue 
concerning problems and progress of the tutored students. Methods 
for achieving this increase in communication could include: 

(a) Two-on-one sessions involving the tutored student ^s homeroom 
teacher and reading teacher with the tutor. 

(b) A school-wide meeting of all teachers and tutors associated 
with the RPIE program at a given school. 

(c) A system-wide meeting of all administrators, teachers, and 
tutors associated with the RPIE program. 

(d) Publication in the project newsletter of case studies, or 
brief comments about tutoring, provided by individual tutors 
or tutored students. 

3. Publish the newsletter The Volunteer on a regular basis. 

4. Organize a volunteer association to foster camaraderie and support 
among the volunteer tutors. 

5. Convey important messages to tutors and teachers in person as well 
as in writing (via newsletter or memorandvmi) since there was some 
evidence that bitten communications were not always read. This 
appeared to be feasible since the Project Director saw every 
volunteer, and most teachers, on a weekly basis. 

6. Assess the extent to which each tutored student considered the 
reading materials used in the tutoring sessions to be appropriate 
for her/his reading level. Both teachers and tutors expressed 
concern that the Laubach materials were too easy for many of the 
tutored students, and supplemental reading materials had been 
supplied in several cases. 

Only one volunteer tutor dropped out of the RPIE program durJ.ng the 

year. Due to the illness 9f a son, one of the tutors left during the first 

weeks of the program. The Project Director assiimed the responsibility for 

tutoring the student who had been assigned to the tutor who had to leave. 



Program Objective 17 

Respond lo evaluation findings during operation of the tutoring com- 
ponent of the project . Many suggestions were made to the Project Director 
by the external evaluators, but few of these were incorporated in program 
operations. On September 27, 1979, the Suggestions for Maintenance of the 
Volunteer Program and the checklist entitled "Tutor Assessment of Tutoring 
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Session" (see pages 36 and 37 in Chapter Ilf) were ;uven vo ihc ^'vo]cct 
Director, The checklist would have provided useful feedback concerning 
the early tutoring sessions, but it was not used. If the Suggestions 
for Maintenance had been followed, many of the criticisms that emerged 
from data collected at the conclusion of the program might have been 
eliminated , 

Following tutor training a report containing the recoinmendations 
for continuous monitoring and possible re-training in the areas specified 
under Program Objective 16 above was prepared and delivered to the Project 
Director. No re-training was conducted during the year. In fact, tutors 
did not get together as a group for any purpose following their training. 

In December 1979, following interviews with tutors and teachers, the 
six specific recoiranendations for program improvement recorded above tinder 
Program Objective 16 were presented orally to the Project Director. Not 
one of these reconnnendations was implemented on a systematic basis. 

In xAugust 1979 school administrators and teachers expressed great 
interest in having volunteers serve as resource persons, sharing ideas 
and experiences in informal sessions with students. The evaluators pre- 
pared materials for the orientation of resource persons and evaluation 
of their impact on student learning, but few resource persons even were 
recruited, those who were enlisted did not reeelv^^ orientation, and their 
availability was not made known to teachers. 

Program Objective 18 

Evaluate the impac t , ef f ectivene s^, and amount of change brought about 
by operation of the project . No significant differences were found between 
tutored and nontutored comparison group students in reading achievement, 
school grades, or absenteeism during the 1979-80 school year. 

Although tutoring had no demonstrable effect on student achievement, 
grades, or attendance, all adult groups (principals, teachers, parents, 
volunteers) felt the tutoring experience had increased students' self- 
confidence and thus improved their self-concept. Unfortunately, no measure 
of self-concept was incorporated in the final program design, although such 
a measure was included in the original project proposal. Therefore, there 
was no objective evidence of what may have been the most positive student 
outcome of the RPIE Project. 
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General reactions to tlio RPTE program, wliich have been summarized 
in Chapter V, were uniformly positive. Substantial majorities of all 
groups associated with the program agreed :Ln principle with the concept 
of having volunteer tutors and felt the RPIE program should be continued. 
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APPENDIX A 

Job Description for Tutors 
Competencies for Tutors 
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JOB DESCRIPTION FOR TUTORS 



Tutors are retired/semi -retired persons who volunteer, without 
monetary reward, to work individually with a student to improve 
predetermined needs. The students' needs will be determined by the 
students themselves, their parents and /or teachers through referrals 
for tutoring. Diagnostic testing and standardized test scores will 
also bo utilized to determine tho students' neod^. 

Working with the teacher and the above dnta, materials and training 
will be provided for the tutors to work with the student in Improving 
basic skills in reading. 

Tutors: 

1. will attend all training sessions for tutors. 

2. will meet with the assigned student for two (approximately) 
one hour sessions per week; the time and place to be 
determined as circumstances dictate. 

3. will determine the amount of time per session to be utilized 
on each basic skill. 

4. will utilize the Laubach Reading Materials for development of 
reacing skills. 

5. will encourage, rather than criticize, the student's efforts. 

6. will listen, if the student wishes to talk, without making 
judgments or decisions for the student. 

7. will consult RPIE staff before leaving with the student 
material other than that recommended initially by the staff. 
(If the material is not working out the project staff needs 
to know for evaluation purposes. Changes may be made, but 
this should not be done without consulting the RPIE staff.) 

8. will not assign grades, but should note the progress of the 
student. Procedures for recording progress from tutoring 
will be developed for each student. 

9. will complete evaluation forms dealing with their training, 
students, themselves and the RPIE Project. They will meet 
with RPIE staff and evaluators for evaluation purposes. 

10. will notify the student's school as soon as possible if unable 
to meet with a student at the scheduled time. 

11. will arrive on time for the tutoring sessions and end sessions 
on time, especially during school hours. 
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12. will not attempt to discioline students. There should not be 
any discipline problems, but If a problem develops it should 
be reported to the teacher, RPIE Office or the school 

pr inc ipal immed lately . 

13. will recognize before^ .KssumLng the role of tutor the necessity 
to cotUinuo tutoring :\ student until thi? end of the schoo] 
ye;ir. (Of courst^ voluntoors iirc not ohli^ntiHi to continue 

il circumstances chai^i^c nnd prevent lfu» I'onip 1 et.i on of their 
tutoring; commitment .) 
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COMPETENCIES FOR TUTORS 
a result of RPTE training for tutors, the tutors will: 

1. -arrive on timo for each scheduled tutorinj; session (or call if unable 
to come) . 

2. understand procedures for usinp, the Laubnch workbook and other materials. 

3. assist each student to read aloud the exercises in the workbooks, 

4. assise each student to complete the written skill exercises. 

5. assist each student to complete basic reading skill exercises. 

6. choose the correct beginning level of materials for each student. 

7. evaluate each student's progress, introducing supplemental materials 
when appropriate. 

8. structure each tutoring session by determining, with student input, 
the amount of time to be spent on each specific topic. 

9. actively listen to the student (that is, reflecting the student's 
feelings and encouraging further conversation rather than taking 
over and relating a personal experience which cuts off the flow of 
the student's thoughts). 

10. provide positive reinforcement (verbal praise) for the student's 
efforts. 

11. relate the reading skill being developed to an application of that 
skill in the world outside the classroom (that is, how can that skill 
be used in everyday living?). 

12. complete the agenda for each tutoring session within the time 
specified for the session. 
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APPENDIX B 
Instruments Administered in Fall 1979 
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CarrJ Column 
(1-2) Form 01 
(3-4) ID _ _ 
(5-6) CR _ _ 

Cnicio Level ;it UTiicIi You Tench 

QUKSTIONS {'OK 'I'KAniKUS COMCMKN I NC Till-: RIM F PKO.If-CT 

WOULD VOU KATK THK KXTKNT TO Will CI! YOll HAVK IIKLN ClVI-N 1 Nf'OKMATf ON M^OVT ruv 
KPIK I'JUUIXT? * * 

^ Well Informed ^ Somewh;U Informtu! Uniiitormea 

(-^) "(2)" oT 

8. WITH THE PATENT TO WHICH I HAVE BEEN GIVEN INFDIIMATION AROUT THE RIUE PROJECT, 
I AM- Very Satisfied Partially Satisfied Dissatisfied 

(3) (2) jrr 

9, MY INTEREST IM USING A VOLUNTEER RESOURCE PERSON TO EXPLAIN A HOBBY, OCCUPATION OR 
EVENT TO MY STUDENTS IS: 

Very great Moderate Slight 

(3) (2) • jrr 

10. IF A VOLUNTEER TUTOR WERE MADE AVAILABLE FOR. STUDENTS IN THE GRADE I TEACH MY 
INTEREST IN USING SUCH A VOLUNTEER WOULD BE: 

Very great Moderate Slight 

O) (2) TTT 

11. SO FAR, I FEEL THE RPIE PROJECT IS; 

Much Needed, '^r-d on its way to being effective 

Needed, but organization of the project could stand improvement 

Not Needed 

(1) 

12. IN PL/vNNING THE RPIK PROJECT, I THINK TEACHERS SUCH AS MYSELF NEED TO BE: 
More involved than they are Less involved than they are 



(A) -(3) 

Not involved at all As involved as Lhey are now— I'm sati'-'fied 

(2) (U 

13. IN PROVIDING ORIENTATION AND TRAINING FOR THE VOLUNTEERS, I THINK TEACHERS SUCH AS 
MYSELF NEED TO BE: ^ " 

More involved than they are Less involved than they are 

(A) (3) 

Mot involved at all As involved as they are now— I'm satisfied 



(2) OT 

lA. IN- kECRUITTNC AND SELECTING VOLUNTEERS, I THINK TEACHERS SUCH AS MYSELF NEED TO BE: 
Mere involved than they ikre Less involved than they are 



T3) 

involved at all As involved as they are now— I'm satisfied 

(2) (1) 

15. AT THIS POINT MY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RPIE PROJECT ARE: 
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Card Column 
(1-2) Form 02 
(3-4) ID _ _ 

QUESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS CONCERNING THE RPIE PROJECT 
^* Se"pS!ec?? ™ INFORMATION ABOUT THE 

■ ^ -7— ^"^^ informed Somewhat informed Uninformed 

(3) (2) -(ly- 

6. WITH THE EXTENT TO WHICH I HAVE BEEN GIVEN INFORMATION ABOUT THE RPIE PROJECT. 

f Veiy Satisfied Partially Satisfied dissatisfied 

(3) (2) jiy- 

o'^cJpItSI Z ^ ?^^u'rs™^L^s°;s"f "'^ ™ ^-^•"-'"^ 

Very great Moderate Nonexistent 

(3) (2) TTT 

OF ™1 ASSiItScE^IS:'''^' ^^"'^^ ""''^^^ ^^^^ 
Very great Moderate SliKht 

(3) ur UT 

9. SO FAR, I FEEL THE RPIE PROJECT IS: 

Much Needed, and on its way to being effective 

Needed, but organization of the project could stand Improvement 



(2) 

Not Needed 

(1) 

iO. IN PLANNING THE RPIE PROJECT, I THINK THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS SUCH AS MYSELF NEED 

More involved than thoy are Less involved than chey are 

(A) (3) 

Not involved at all As involved as they are now— I'm satisfied 



(2) TIT 

ScrAs'^^SELp'JSr^^^^ ^'^^ ^ tHINK THE ADMINISTRATORS 

More involved th3n they are Less Involved than they are 

W (3) 

__ Not involved at all _ As involved as they are now-I'm satisfied 

\l f^f"^^™"^ SELECTING VOLUNTEERS. I THINK ADMINISTRATORS SUCH AS MYSELF NEED 

More involved than they are Less Involved than they are 

W (3) 

_ Non involved at all As involved as Lhey are now^-I'm satisfied 

13. AT THIS POINT m SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RPIK PROJECT ARE: 
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C.ird Column 
(1-2) fora 03 

{3-^'.) ID OPINTdNAIUi: POK VOI.UNTKICKS 

PI.EASr UK HONEST! cr.RCl.E THK NUMMKU ON EACH SCALE WHICH I.NDTCATI- S HQ,; YOU KEI-L 

<w .0 



Do you enjoy people? 

Do you feel comfortable wii'i children? 

Do you feel comfortable with teen-agers? 

Do you enjoy listening to young people (children mid youth) ?_ 
Do you feel you understand youn^; pt^ople? 



(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 

(10) Do you have patience when you are around youn^ peopT^ 

(11) Do you enjoy helping someone aolve a problem? 



(12) Do you feel capable of helpiiij^ youn« people with problems?_ 
13) Do you think you would enjoy teaching? 



(14) Would you enjoy assisting a teacher by working with students? 



(15) Do you feel good about having an opportunity to help students' 
learn? 



(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 



Do you enjoy life? 

Do you f;.nd it easy to fit into new situations? 

you find it easy to listen to other people?__ 
Do you find it easy to talk with other people? 



Do other people (acfulCs) usually seem to understand what you 
say to them?_ ^ 



(21) !)o youn^: people usually seem to understand what you say to 
them? ^ 

(22) 

(23) 
(24) 



Do you find it easy to follow directions given by those in 
authority? 



Do you find it easy to keep appointments on time? 

Do you approve of the job the lenoir City Schools are doiiT 
these days? ° 



(25) Do you approve of the job the teachers in the Lenoir Citv 
Schools are doing? 



(2G) Do you iipprove of tho job the administrators (that is pritici^ 
pals and ^:uperlptondiMUs) in the Ix-noir City Schools are doing? 



07) 
(28) 
(29) 



Do you believe students are learning what they need to learn 
in the Lenoir City Schools today?_ 



In general, do you approve of the behavior of the studen^.s in 
the Lenoir City Schools today? 



From whPt you know of the plans for the school system*^ 
volunteer program (RPIE) do you like Lhe plans? 



1 2 



PI-HASL ,\iNSKi:K QL'I-STION'S ON* UKXT PACE 
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(30) Why do you think you might enjoy working as a volunteer in the 
schools? 



(31) Considering what you know now about the RPIE Project, what skills 
do you most need to develop during the training program? 



(32) Do you have any su'ggestions at this point for improving RPIE Project? 
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TUTOR KKTI.ISCIS AiUUIT COMPKTENCXKS FOLLOWING TRAINING 



(5) 

(6) 

(7) 
(^) 

(9) 
(10) 

(U) 
(12) 

(13) 

riA) 

(13) 



Now that I have completed the training program for tutors, 
I FEEL'THAT I CAN: 

arrive on time for each scheduled tutoring session (or call 
if unable to come) . 



understand nrjreduros for usinr. t\w Lat.bcich workbook a„d 
other materials. 



arisldt each studont to ooiiiploci. Lhe written skill uxor.:l6Gs. 

assist each student to work on basic reading skill 
cxf.TciseG. 



assist each student to read aloud the exercises in Che 
workbooks. 

evaluate each student's progress, introducing 
supplemental materials „hen appropriate. 



structure each tutoring session by detemining, with 
student input, the amount of time to be spent on ^ach 
specific topic. 



actively listen to the student (that is, reflecting the 
studert s feelings and encouraging further conversation 
rrM,er than taklrg over and relating a personal experience 
wMch cuts off the flow of the student's thoughts). 

provide positive reinforcement (verbal praise) for the 
student's efforts. 



relate the reading skill heinr Jeveloped to an application 
of that skill in the world ouL^ide the classroom (that is. 
how can that skill be used in everyday living?). 



complete the agenda for each tutoring session within the 
time specified for the session. 



2 3 A 



Do you hav^ any personal needs for training or Information In specific 

nrens which weru not covered by the training pro,-ram for tutors? Plear^e explain. 



(17) U'hat suij;;cstlons do ynu hnvu at this point for improving the RPTE tralninc 
Dro.^ran for tutors? -u^iij-n^ 



l8l 
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(1-2) Koriu 07 
(3-5) ID 



STUDKN'I DPINIONAIKK 



Pleijsu use the follnwin^. niiinhers Co uhow how you fool. 



5 Very flood or Excellent 

4 = Pretty Good 

3 = Not Bad, Not Good 

2 » Not So Good 

1 = Verv Bad 



Example : 

My pet- 



od ah 



(I circled 5 because I feel very goodabout my pet.) 
NOW CIRCLE THE NU>tBER 

THAT BEST DESCRIBES YOUR FEELINGS ABOUT: 



(6) 
(7) 

{^) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 
(13) 
(U) 



Mv school 



My classmates this year 

My teachers this year 

My parents 

Myself 



Reading 



Having a reading tutor (ANSWER EITHER U 0£l y) 

wl^^ be having a tutor, how do you feel 
about that? 



If you won't be having a ^.utor, how would you 
feel about having one if you could? 



Very 
Good or 
Excellent 
5 



Pretty 
Good 
4 



Not Bad 
Not Good 
3 



Not So 
Good 
2 



Very 
Bad 
I 



1 



Do you ever read a book that you don't have to read for school? 



Yes 



(2) 



No 



(1) 



(15) What do you like to read about? 
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APPENDIX C 



Outlines for Structured Interviews 
with 

Tutors and Teachers 
in 

December 1979 
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TUTORS 



Before you began your work as a volunteer, were you told exactly what 
your job as a tutor would be like — that is, exactly what you would 
be expected to do? 



Before the training took place were your needs for training adequately 
assessed? 



Were your needs for training adequately met during the training program? 



Do -you have further need for training NOW? 



Use Form 04 to ask tutors about their competencies. 

How do you feel about this list of competencies would you want to 
add or subtract or modify any of these competencies statements at 
this point? That is, do these competencies adequately describe what 
you do as a tutor? 



Are you pleased with your tutoring assignment? That is, did you get 
the grade level you preferred, and do you have a good relationship 
with the student you are tutoring? 



Did you work with the teacher and the soudent to establish goals for 
tutoring? What sources of information were used in this process? 



178 



TEACHERS 



1. Dt) you uso Californin Aciiicvi'monf Test reading scores as diagnostic, 
lools in individualizing the t eat^iii nt^. of reading? VJould another test 
he bcl Ler for your diagnost ie purposes? 



2. Did you participate in the Laubach training? Why or why not? If not, 
do you wish you had? 



3. Use Form 04 to ask about tutor competencies. 

4, Are you pleased at this point with this listing of tutor competencies? 
Would you add or subtract or modify any of the competency statements? 



5, Before tutoring began did you, the tutor, and the student establish 
goals for tutoring? What sources of information were used in this 
process? 



6. Did you inform parents of these goals? 



7. In uar.eral, are you pleased with the RPIE tutoring program sn far? 
Are there any suggestions for change that you would like to .ai:ke? 
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APPENDIX D 
Instruments Administered in Spring 1980 
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Card Column 
(1-2) Form 20 
(3-4) ID 



PRINCIPALS* ASSESSMENT OF R?IE TUTORING EXPERIENCE 



Plaase place a check ()/) in the column which best describes your feeling about 
each statement. 

Check 5 if you STRONGLY AGREE 

Check U if you AGREE 

Check 3 if you DISAGREE 

Check 2 if you STRONGLY DISAGREE 

Check 1 if you have NO OPINION or are NOT SURE 

NOTE: Whenever the work STl^DENT is used, think only of STUDENTS BEING TUTORED, 



(5; 

(6) 
(7) 

(8) 
(9) 

CIO) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 



"7 



I know what the RPIE reading tutors 
are doing in their tutoring 
sessions. 



I usually see the tutors when they 
are in the school. 



The tutors come when they are 
expected. 



I have observed a tutoring session. _ 

The Tutors have not spent enough time 
with the students to improve reading 
skills very much. 



The tutors were given as much training 
as they needed to do their work as 
reading tutors. 



Tutors should have had several training 
sessions during the year instead of just 1 
one session at the beginning of the yearJ 



The tutors know how to help the 
students improve their reading 
skills. 



There is j good working 
relationship between the tutors and 
the teachers of tutored students. 
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Form 30 



(14; Tutors and the teachers of tutored 
students talk often about student 
needs and progress . 


0^ 

5 

! 
j 




1 

1 

: 

i 


1 ^ 

2 

1 

! 

t 


'A 

o 
<^ 

\ 

1 


(15) I am satisfied with the RPIE | 
volunteer tutoring program. ; 


! ' i 
1 1 1 


(16) Teachers in this school who have 
worked with tutors are generally 
satisfied with the RPIE volunteer 
tutoring program. 


1 
i 




1 1 

1 ! ; 

1 ; 


(17) The Laubach Reading Materials are 
effective teaching tools for the 
tutors to use. 


i 

! 
i 


i i 

1 


(18) Teachers should be more involved 
in helping tutors plan their work 
with students. 






1 
! 


1 


{19 \ The tutors could have been more 

effective if school personnel had 
given them more on-the-job 
super^/islon. 










I 


(20) I would like to be more involved 
in working with the RFIE reading 
tutors. 










1 


(21) The tutors have helped the tutored 
students improve their reading 
skills. 


i 

i 

t 




1 


1 




(22) The tutors spend too much time 

teaching technical (reading) skills 
and le.ive too little time for the 
students just to practice reading. i 


i 
1 


I 


1 
t 


1 
1 





(23) The tutors are genuinely interested 
in the students. 



(2A) Students like their tutors. 

(25) Students are bored in tlieir 
tutoring sessions. 



Us 

o 
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Form 20 



iP 

\\ 

^^^^ 

CO 

(26) The cuv:oring experience has given 
Che students more interest in 
reading , 



(27) The tutoring experience has given 
the students more interest in 
school. 



(28) The tutoring experience has improved 
the attendance record of tutored 
students. 



(29) The tutoring experience has improved 
the students* behavior. 



(30) The tutoring experience has improved 
the students' achievement in subjects 
other than reading. 

(31) We have trouble finding a good place 
for tutors to meet with students 

at our school. 



(32) The. tutoring experience has made the 
students feel better about themselves. 

(33) The tutoring experience has increased 
the involvement of parents in their 
child's learning experiences. 

(34) The RPIE vjlunteer tutoring program 
has helped to build better relation- 
ships between school and community. 

(35) The school system should have given i 
more recognition to the tutors for | 
the work they have done. ! 



(36) The RPIE volunteer tutoring program 
has had good leadership this year. 

(37) The RPIE volunteer tutoring program 
should be tried again next year. 

(38) I would like to have volunteer reading 
tutors in this school again next year. 
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Ko rv.i JO 



(39) Please deicrlbo the w.ivii in whi^li you have worked with tlic HIMK vc'untoer tutoring 
prug -^m this year. 



(AO) In your opinion, what has been the BEST thing about the RflE volunteer tutoring program? 



(Ai) What problens, if any, were caused by having volunteer tutors in the. school this vear? 



(42) How could the RPIE volunteer tutoring program be improved? 
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Card Column 
(1-2) Form {6 

(3) Cr Plo.'iso CIKCLK tlie >;rndc li-vel at whirh you Cenrli: 4 or 7 



TKACHl-R ASSESSMENT OF KPIE TUTOKINC EXFEKIKNCK 



each statement?''^ '^'"''^ ^ '^'^ ^^'^^"^^^^^ ^^"^ ^ ^^-^ii^ii ^'^bouC 



Check 5 if you STRONGLY AGREE 

Check 4 if you AGREE 

Check 3 if >; i DISAGREE 

Check 2 if you STRONGLY DISAGREE 

Check 1 if you have NO OPINION or are NOT SURE 



Whenever the word STUDENT is used, chink onlj^ of STUDENTS BEING TUTORED. 



(6) 1 know what the RPIE reading tutors 
are doing in their tutoring sessions. 


lit. 
5 




3 




% 

\ 

1 1 

i 

I 


(7) I usually see the tutors when they 
are in ' ^ e school. 










f 
j 
i 

I 


(8) The tutors come when they are 
expected . 










( 

i 


(9) I have observed a tutoring 
session. 












(10) The tutors have not spenr. enough 
time with t^e students to improve 
reading skills very much. 










1 
1 
1 


(11) The tutors were givan as much 
training as they needed to do 
their work as reading tutors. 










i 


(12) Tutors should have had several 
training sessions during the 
year instead of just one session 
at the beginning of the year- 

i 


1 






1 





(13) The tutors ^ ^.ow how to help the 
students improve their reading 
skills. 



(lA) I am familiar with the teaching 
materials the tutors use. 



in 



Form 16 



(1"^) I have ta?i/tnl with v.wh lutnr 
.sriuIiMiL. 

Hi:) I !k,vo ^ood work'. relation- 
ships with Che tut.r--^. 



(17) I have sug;^esCcJ materials for 
tMcors Co use with students. 



(18) The Lauback Rending Materials 

are effective reaching tools for 
the tur.crs to use. 



(19) Tutors can help students cost 
by using for reading practice 
materials that teachers are 
using in thn classroom. 



(70) Tutors can help students most by 
using for reading practice 
materials that are not available 
in the classroom. 



(21) Tutors have been able to select 
the level of reading materials 
Chat is best for ' ;tudent 
they tutor, 



(22) Thr tutors know how to evaluate 
student reading progreiss. 

(23) I am satisfi d with the It: 
volunteer tutoring program, 

(24) Other teachers in this school 
who have worIy:'d with tutors are 
generally satisfied with the 
RPIE volunteer tutoring 
program. 



U5) Teachers such as myself should 

he more involved in helpinR tutors 
plan their work with students. 

(a6) The tutors could have been more 

effective if school personnel h.id 
given them more on-the-job 
sit rvlsion. 
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Form 16 



0 5* 



(27; The tutors often have trouble 
finishing tutoring sessions on 
time. 



(28; 



The tutors have helped the students 
improve their reading skills. 



(29) The tutors spend too much time 
teaching technical (reading) 
skills and leave too little 
time for the students just to 
practice reaaing. 



(30) 



The tutors are genuinely 
interested in the students. 



Ol) The tutored students often talk 
to others about their tutoring 
experience. 



(32) Students have difficulty under^ 
standing what tutor? say to them 
about their work. 



(33; Students like their tutors. 

(34) Some tutored students would have 
made more progress if they had been 
placed with a different tutor. 

(35) Students are bored in their 
tutoring sessions. 




(36) 



The tutoring experience has given 
the students more interest in 
j;eadinfi . 



(37) The tutoring experience has given 
the students more interest in 
.school. 



(38; 

(39; 
(AO) 



The tutoring experience has improved 
the attendance record of tiutored 
students. 



The tutoring experience has improved 
the students* behavior. 



The tutoring experience has improved 
the students* achievement in 
subjects other than reading. 
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Form 16 



(^1) We h.ivo trinihU' 1 liuUnj' a j.ooi! 
pL:!L'c tor tutc^rs to mtu'L wltli 
students at our ijoliool . 


O 

(W ^ 

ri 

\ 


V 

• 

1 


y»- O ^ 

^ o 

0^ no 
(0 ^ 

3 1 J 

1 

! 

I 


•25. 
O 

(0 

1 


U^2) 'The CutL-ring experience has made 
tho students feel bettur about 
themselves. 




i 

i' 


1 




1 

1 


(43) The tutoring experience has ! 
increased the involvement of \ 
parentii in their child's j 
learning experience. i 






1 
i 

! 


(44) The RPIE volunteer tutoring i 

program has helped to build 1 j 
better relationships between ' } 
school and community. , ! 




1 
t 




(45) The school system should have given ! 
more recognition to the tutors for ! 
the work they have done. 1 








I 




(46) The RPIE volunteer tutoring program ; 

has had .'jood leadership this year. ! ' 


1 

i 




1 

i 




(47) The RPIE volunteer tutoring program 1 ' | i 
should be tried again next year. ! i 





(48) Most of the students who were 

tutored this year need to have a 
tutor again next year. 



(49) T would like to have voluntGer : ! 

reading tutors for some of my I 
students again next year. . i ' 



(50) Please desicrlbe the ways you havf worked with the tutors this 



In your opInJoa, what kinds of rending or toacliini', m.-i Lo r i.a I s should the tutors 
in order to do the best possible job of tutoring, stud'on'ts in reading? 
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Form 16 

(• . In your opLnlon, what Ik)s bron the I;: :;t tliiny: ■: ..mt Uu' \iVll\ voluiict'or li orin,; rronram? 
(5: What problems, if any. were caused b av :;:: -r:;_unteer rii'-ors in the schi L thir year? 
(5- ilow could the RPIE volunteer tutoring : 3- : improve; 



EKLC 



7 3 ^ 



-90 



C ■ ' Column 
(1-2/ Form 17 

ZD 



Plen.^e CIRCLi: 



j.v-airr .^iTv'tii of t'r .^-tucziiit: you tucrr: A or 



.KXiM-Rii;r;;; 



'..ILIMIUMIC . 



■' \^'') In 1 ! 



>\.Hir fi-'O I in VI. .iiuuL 



Clieck 4 if .v.- kkh 

Chock 3 if ■. iiAuItKE 

Ojeck J if ' I s7'^o::cLY I', :■'.-.;:;:£!.: 

Chock 1 if T .1 have NO OVlri'Xl :r re N.:-"" <V\s: 



"?TE: Whenever 



vrrd STUDET: is ;rjpc;., th^Tk of STUEZTTS BEING TUT::;::D. 



(6) 
(7) 

(8) 
(9) 
(10) 

(U) 

(12) 
(13) 



I usually arrive for y Lutor^ng 
session when 1 am exp.cted. 



Th(: student and T usually plr 
together the work we will do 
each tutoring session. 



We usually have tr- uble finiz 
work planned for tr.o tutorir..'. 

I know how to help i studt>r.- 
his/her reading ski'Ijj, 



The Laubach trainers gave mc ono-.i 
training to do my work as a rf?n- : 
tutor . 



Tutors should have had severs! :rji 
sessions during the year inst-ad of 
ont? session at the bep.inning i t\u 

I understand how to use the Laubacr. 
Reading Materials. 



The Lnubach Readinp, Materials .ire 
effective teaching tools for tutors 
like myself lo use. 

Tutors ran help students most by U5.v 
for rr-adlng practice materials that 
teachers are usini». in the classroom. 



EKLC 
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Fora 17 



(15) Tunrrs can help students most by 

UEzng for reading practice! mntorials 
th::r are not available in the class- 
roCT. 


• 5 


o 
CO 

A 


\ 

3 


> 

W 

CO <M 

i ' 

» 
i 


% 

CO 
1 


(16) The Laubach workbook has been effect ivL» i 
in nelping me teach reading skills. ^ 










(17) I have been able to select the level j 
of reading materials that is best for ! 
Che student. 




I 

1 




(18) The written exercises I have used have 
. been effective in helping me teach 
reading skills. 












(19) I have not spent enough time with the 
student to improve reading £:;':ills 
very much. 












(20) I often talk with the teacher about 
the specific learning needs of the 
student. 












(21) The teacher has suggested materials 
for me to use with the student. 












(22) I could have been a more effective j 
tutor if school personnel had given | 
me more on-the-job supervision. ' 










(23/ The student and I have had trouble ! 
finding a good place for our | 
tutoring sessions. ! 




1 

1 . 
1 




(24) I know how to evaluate the student's \ 

reading progress. ' 








1 j 

(25) I have helped to improve the reading \ 
skills of the student with whom I 




1 



work. 



(26) I enjoy talking with the student. 



(27) The student has trouble understanding 
what I say about her/his work, 
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Form 17 



5 I 4 I 3 2 I ] 



(28) The student has helped mc in «om^^ way. 


5 I 4 


1 ^ 

■ 




(l!'0 ^ liiivo i^pcnt t'Lio inucii tlnto tCtii"i; 

technical (roadin^) skills and I^j.'l 
too little t.tme L*or the iitiident jusi 
to practice roadiiii';. 


; 

i 








(30) I like the student with whon 1 wuru. 













(31) Most of the time I am interested in 
what the student has to say. 












(32) I could have done a more effective 

job if I had worked with a different 
student. 












(33) The student seems bored during the 
tutoring sessions. 












(3A) I could have done a more effective 
job if I had tutored a student at a 
different grade level (that is, an 
older or younger student than the 
one 1 had). 












(35) The tutoring experience has made the 1 
student more interested in reading. • 










(36) The tutoring experience has made the 1 | 
student more interested in school. j 








(37) The tutoring experience has improved ; 
the student *s attendance record. * 










I 

(38) The tutoring experience has Improved j 
the student's behavior. ' 










j ' 

(39) The tutoring experience has improved i i 
the student * s achievement in subjects j 
other than reading. ' 








! 

(AO) The tutoring experience has made the ' 
student feel better about herself/ 
himself. 








(Al) The RPIE volunteer tutoring program 
has helped to build bettor relation- 




i 
1 



ships between school and communi ty . I ' 

i , 

(42) The RPIE volunteer tutoring program ; ' } 
has had good leadership this year. ' [_ j 
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Fom 17 



1 am satisf. 
I have recGi 
system for r 

The R-^LK vo:. 
for s-jjJeiir: 
next -^ar. 



/it- th-; 
fr :n . 
•ork IS a .. 

:-er LiiLun 

uLJ bo L: 



1 
5 



i^5) The scujdent >rod ne-. 

a tutcr agaii: _ year. 

I would like >.erve at ^\ vt^Lur 
tutor again n -v' --yar. 

(A7) If I could serv ?.s a ti y^i 
next year, I wol-. like tor 
the same student ' tutor '^-^ this 
year. 



<5> 



(^8) Please describe -he way- )ii y av( 
tutored . 



: 2d this year with the teachers of the student you 



(A9) What kinds of r- 
principal, RpiH 



Lp^, if any. 
irrector . 



did you 
to. 1 wlilK 



^ but not receive from school personnel (teaohers, 
ou were working as a tutor? 



(50) What kinds of 
most helpful 



:ing TT.v ,ials (LauDach materials or other materials) seemed to be 
■J In ;:i<Ji;;ing the student Improve in reading;? 



(51) In youropinii.; 



has leen the BEST thing about the RPIE volunteer tutoring prograrT 



(52) How could the t.:'lL. lunc-er tutoring program be Improved? 
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(1-:) For~i 19 









1 


3 




1 


(5) 


Do you enjoy 
(children and 


L- young people 




3 


2 


1 


(6) 


Do you feel v 
people? 


-tand young 




3 


2 


1 


(7) 


Do you have 
around young 


hen you are 




3 


2 


1 


(8) 


Do you enjnv 
solve n prob 


-pi" ':rone 




3 


2 


I 


(9) 


Do you feel 
young people 


-ibl. wiping 




3 


2 


1 


(10) 


Do you thin- 
teaching? 


woul tanjoy 





3 


2 


1 


(U) 


Do you enjoy 
by working v = i-. 


usting a teacher 
stuJnnts? 




3 


2 


1 


(12) 


Do you feel 
opportunity 


i about Imving an 
-elp students learn? 




3 


2 


1 


(13) 


Do you find 
situat ions? 


^asy to fit into new 


A 


3 


2 


1 


(14) 


Do you find . : 
other people. 


"2asy to listen to 




3 


2 


1 


(15) 


Do you find it 
other people? 


easy to talk with 


A 


3 1 


2 




(16) 


Do other people (adults) usually 
seem tn imtlerstand what you 
sny to them? 




3 


2 


1 


(17) 


Do youiij', people 
Understand what 


us'ialjy seem to 
you say to them? 


U 


3 


2 


1 

1 


(18) 


Do you fird it easy to follow" ' ' • 
directions given by thosp tn 
authority? 


- 


3 


2 


! 

1 

1 
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Form 19 



(19) Do you find it oa^y Lo keep 
sppoxn tmsn t s on timtf? 




3 


•7 


1 
1 


A 


3 


2 


(20) Do you approve of the job Che 
Lenoir City Schools are 
do in^? 


A 


3 


2 


1 


(21) Do you approve of the job the 
teachers in the Lenoir City 


A 


3 


2 


X 


(22) Do you approve of the job the 

administrators (that is, principals 
and superintendents) in the Lenoir 
City Schools are doing? 


A 


3 


2 


1 


(23) Do you believe students are learning 
what they need to learn in the Lenoir 
City Schools? 


A 


3 


2 


1 


(24) In general, do you approve of the 
behavior of the students in the 
Lenoir City Schools? 


A 


3 


2 


1 


(25) From what you know of the RPIE 

volunteer tutoring program, do you 
think the program is effective? 


A 


3 


2 


1 



ERIC 
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Cnrii CoLunui 
(L-*^) I'orm L2 
(3) Or 
(4-6) LD 



I'leasiy L- lrcl e your gr;ule: 4 or 7 



:":;dent ofinionaire 

Please check i^) or- :. nie following numbers to show how you feel about the things 
named below. 

5 = Very Good - F.:--^: Lent 
4 Pretty Goo:: 

3 = Not Biid, Nc-:^ .7ooa (or Not Sure) 
2 = Not So Gooc 
1 = Verv End 



EXAMPLE; 





5 


4 


3 




1 


Your pet 




1 


1 


1 


1 ~ 


(You would, put a check in 
your per—) ' 


the column 


under 5 if 


you feel very good 


abou t 


Please put a CHECK {)/) in the column under the number that best describes your feeling 


s about: 




V'sry 












Good or 
Excellent 


Pretty 
Good 


Not Bad, 
Not Good 


Not So 
Good 


Very 
Bad 




5 


A 


3 


? 


1 


(7) Your school 












(8) Your classmates this year 










i 

j 


(9) Your teachers this year 












(10) Your parents 










1 


(11) Yourself 












(12) Rending 












(13) The n^^idin^i; tutor you Ijad thi.s yo.ir 













(14) Do you ever read a book that you don't have to read for school? 
(Check (vO Yes or No) 

(15) Isliat do you like to rend about? 



Yes No 

(2) Tl) 
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Card Column 
(1-2) Form 13 
(3) Gr 
(4-6) ID 



Please ci rc le your grade: 4 or 7 



STUDENT OPINIONAIRE 

Please check (*^) one of the following numbers to show how you feel about the 
things named below. 

5 = Very Good or Excellent 

4 = Prerty Good 

3 = Not Bad, Not Cood (or Not Sure) 

2 - Not So Good 

1 = Very Bad 

EXAMPLE: 



Your pot 



(You would put a chock in the column undt*r 5 If you feel very Rood about 
your pet . ) * 

Please put a CHECK (/; in the column under the number that best describes your feelings about: 



(7) Your school 



(8) Your classmates this year 

(9) Your teachers this year 

(10) Your parents 

(11) Yourself 

(12) Reading 



Very 

Good or Pretty Not Bad, Not So Very 

Excellent Good Not Good Good Bad 

5 4 3 2 1 



(13) The reading tutors that some of your 
classmates had this year 



(14) Do you ever read a book that you don*t have to read for school? 
(Check {y^ ) Yes or No) 

(15) What do you like to read about? 



Yes 



No 



(2) 



(1) 
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CnnJ Culumii 
(1-2) Ki.rm l/» 
(J) Gr _ 
(4-6) [[> 



riiMsc L'ir^- Lo your >:rcRlo: ur 7 



STUDENT OPINIONAIRE 

thlngs'nl'^Vbe^ow!^' °' """"'"^ '° 'he 

5 = Very Good or Excellent 
4 = Pretty Good 

3 Not Bad, Not Good (or Not Sure) 
2 = Not So Good 
1 = Very Bad 



Example; 
Your pet 



(You would put a CHKCK in tlu^ colui.-u under 5 if you feel very Rood 
about your pet,) 

Plons. put a Ci.FXK m the coJun.n und.r the nun.bcr that best describes your feelings about- 



(7) Your schcoi 



(8) Your classmates this year 

(9) Your teachers this year 

(10) Your parents 

(11) Yourself 

(12) Reading 



(13) The reading; tutors that some of your 
classmates had this yoar 



Very 

Good or Pretty Not Bad, Not So Very 

Excollent Good Not* Good Good Bad 

5 4 3 2 1 



(U) Do you ever read a book that you .lon't have to read for school' 
(Check (i^) Yes or No) 



(2) 



(15) VThat do you like to read about? 



Yt's 



No 



(1) 
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Card Co Luinn 
(1-2) Form il 
(3) Or 

(-'•) n> _ 



i)r 7 



STUDENT ASSCSSMf'iNT OF KPIF. TUTORfNC; MXPKIU KNCR 

?e read each sentence and decide how you t'oel about it. Then put a 
I in the column that best describes your feeling. 

5=1 Strongly Agree 

^ = I Agre^ 

3=1 Di:>agree 

2-1 Strongly Disagree 

1=1 have no opinion, or I'm not sure how I feel 



(7) My tutor listens to what I have to 
say. ^ 



(8) My tutor does not spend enough time 
with me. 



(9) My tutor helps me learn to read 
better. 



(10) It is borin-g to be with my tutor. 

(11) My tutor makes it fun for roe to 
read. 



(12) My tutor does not know what to do 
to help me learn to read. 



(13) 1 like to read the books and other 
materials my tutor brings, 

(lA) I like to do the written lessons 
ray tutor brings. 



(15) My tutor teaches me things I would 
not learn in school. 



(16) My tutor and X have a good place to 
work together, 

(17) My tutor makes it more fun for me 
'.o be at school. 




(5) I like to talk to my reading tutor. 



(6) Most of the time I understand what 
my tutor says to me about my work. 
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KO riu 1 fi 



(iS) 
(19) 
(20) 

(21) 
(22) 

(23) 

(24) 
(25) 
(25) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 



I can read better because I have 
had a tutor. 



I would have learned more if I had had 
some other person as my reading tutor. 

My tutor and I often have trouble 
finishing ^he work we need to do when 
we are together. 



I like my tutor. 



Having n tutor makes me feel 
important. . 



When we are together my tutor talks 
so much about reading skills that I 
don't have enough time just to read. 

Having a tutor helps me do my other 
school work better. 



I am reading more books on my own 
now than I did before I had a tutor. 

My tutor shows me how to use reading 
skills in my life outside school. 



Having a tutor makes me want to come 
to school every day. 



I would like to have a reading tutor 
again next year^ 



I would like to have the SAME reading 
tutor next year that 1 have this year. 

I would like to have a reading tutor 
to help me with my reading this 
summer. 



(31) What hns been the BEST thin^ about havinj; a reading tutor? 



(32) What suggestions do you have that would help the reading tutors do a better job? 
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Card Column 
(1-2) Form i2. 
(3) GR 
(4-5) ID 



My child who has a tutor La in f.rndo: A or 7 

(Please CIRCLE one) 



PARENT ASSESSMENT OF READING TUTORING FOR STUDENTS 

The following statements will allnu vnn ^n h«n k^tr r i . 
experience with the RPIE volunteer tutrri'n°g%rVrn'.' In"" ending"' """''' ^ 

Please place a check ( ✓ ) in the column which best describes your feelinR about 
eacn statement. ^ 

Check 5 if you STRONGLY AGREE 

Check 4 if you AGREE 

Check 3 if you DISAGREE 

Check 2 if you STRONGLY DISAGREE 

Check L if you have NO OPINION or .jre NOT SURE 



(12) The tutor knows the skills my child 
needs to work on (the child's 
special needs) in order to improve 
his/her reading. 

(13) The tutor knows what to do to help 

child improve her/his reading 
skills. 



(1^) My child enjoys the reading 
materials the tutor uses. 



(6) My child often talks to me about what 
goes on during the tutoring sessions. 


5 


4 


r*- 

in 

% 

3 


2 


o 

(0 
1 


(7) My child likes what happens in the 
tutoring sessions. 












(8) I understand what goes on during the 
tutoring sessions. 










(9) I have talked with my child's 

teacherCs) about rhp tutorinp; I 
sessions. i 










(10) I have talked with my child's j 
t"tor about the tutoring sessions. ■ 


i 


■ 1 




I 
1 


t ; 

(11) The tutor does not spend enough \ 1 
time with my child to improve | 
reading skills very much. | 


1 

1 

I : 



(15) My child is bored in the tutoring 
sessions. 
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(16) My I* hi Id would have made more proy.rostJ 
if she/he h:id had a dift'ereiit tutor. 

(17) My child likes the tutor. 



(18) The tutor spends too much time 

teaching technical (reading) skills 
and leaves too little tine for my 
child to practice reading. 



(19) My child has trouble understanding 
what the tutor says about his/her 
work. 



(20) The tutoring sessions have helped 
my child read better. 



The tutoring sessions have helped 
my child enjoy reading more. 

My child is reading more things that 
she/he does not have to read for 
school NOW than she/he did BEFORE 
tutoring began. 



(23) the tutoring sessions have given my 
child more interest in school. 

(2A) The tutor and my child have trouble 
finding a good place to work 
together at the school. 



(25) The tutor shows my child how to use 
reading skills in life outside the 
school. 



(26) The tutoring sessions have given my 
child more interest in read inp . 

(27) The tutor teaches my child thinya she-/ 
he would not learn in school. 



(28) The tutoring sessions have made mv 
child want to go to school every 
day. 



(29) The tutoring sessions have helped 
Diy child beh;jve better in school. 

(30) The tutoring sessions have helped 
my child do better in school 
subjects other than reading. 



(21) 
(22) 



ERIC 
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Form 1.8 



(9 



(31) Thi' tutorlur. si«.ssions have holpi'il 



(32) 



h I mso 1 1\ _ 

The RPIE volun Leer Into ring prc^graiu 
has helped me to become more In- 
volved in my child's lecirnini; 
experiences . 



V O 

<9 



(33) The RPIE volunteer tutoring progr.nn 



I would like my child to hnve the 
SAME reading tutor next year that 
he/she had this year. 



(39) If funding for a summer program 

were available, I would like my 

child to have a reading tutor 
during the summer. 



o 



talk with school personnel (teachers* ' ! j 
principal, etc.) than I have, had ' i i 
before^ * i | ! 


1 

f 

! 

i 


(34) The RPIE volunteer tutoring program 
has helped to build better relation- 
ships between school and community. 


i ■ 


(35) The RPIE volunteer tutoring program ' \ 

for students should be tried again | i | 

next year. ! i i ! 


i 
1 

j 


(36) My child needs to have a reading • \ 
tutor again next year, 1 ' 


I 1 

1 ; 

1 : 


(37) If funding for the RPIE program ' { 
continues I would like for mv ! I 
child to have a reading tutor , j 
again next year, 1 


1 

I ; 

1 i 



(40) Please describe briefly any contacts you have had with your child's reading tutor this 
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Form 18 



(Al) I„ yo„r opinion. „!,,•,( Iwis In-cn tl.c IIIIST t nlnua tlu' KVU: volunteer tutor 



int; pro)'.ram? 



(42) How could the RPIE volunteer tutoring program be improved? 



o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX E 
The Volunteer 
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THE VOLC.TPEnR 



If possible all tutors need to neet on Monday, ::cver.ber 12, 197^ 
at 2^:00 for about niinutet^ to an hour in the Volunteer Office" at 
the Middle School, '/o need to discuss general proe:ran progress and 
reccrdmo; student progress. If you cannot attend please contact us. 



The Volunteer Office telephone 
nunber has been chanf-^d effective 
i^ov, 2, 1979 fron 986-0673 to 
9v%~203B, IV vou c^ill our office 



:isw ::ATE^.IaL3 



Ne''^ Gupplenental reading nater- 
ials have been ordered and received. 
Thece materialc are in the ^^olun- 
you vill new be reacning the Len- teer office and are available to 
oir Citv :'ic-dle ocJiocl uecrGtary, the tutors to borrow for working. 

v^ith their student , 



•crGtary, 
?iary Vhoxpson, '-mo when \^ou ask 
for our office '-rill connect you, 
You may leave a message v/ith the 



If teachers have suggestions for 



•liddle :1chool secretary if we are supp leni2ntal readinp* material or 
not in cur office. would possible lend material to 

tutors to use with students please 
Because there are only two out-contact Gerald Auf^ustus or Helen 
side lines to the Middle School HcCabe . 
and the volune of calls early in 
the morning: from about 8:00 to 
9:00 and in the afternoon from 
about 2:il5 to 3:30, it would be 
best if possible to call other 
than at these times. 



RESQURCS PERSOM.S 

In the near future the Volunteer 
Office will be contacting teachers 
about some of the resource persons 
we have available. 



If the secretary or someone 
else is not in the Middle School 
Office it will be innossible to 
reach us as the nhone will not 
ring in our office, which is in 

another part of the building from please let uis know 
the Middle School Office, You 



NEW VOLUrJTEERS 

/If anyone knov/s of someone who 
^ nav" make a good resource or tutor 



may, if it is impossible to reach 
us, call the Superintendent's 
Office 986-8O50 or 986-3821 and 
have them contact us. 

CHt'UOE IM GTCPg.'ITS TO 3K TUTORED 

It has been necessary to re- 
duce tlio nun-iber of f^rades in 
v/hich tutorinr: will take place. 
Tenth c^ade students will not be 
tutored this fall as had been 



VOLUNTEER COM FE HENCE 



'"^erald Aufrustus will attend the 
Second Annual Tennessee Volunteer 
Conference in Chattanoofra the 15th 
and l6th of November, Hopefully 
some good new ideas will come from 
this conference . 

NEWS 



Volunteer Firs, Irene Foshee's 



planned, Dottie Patrick, Resourcehusband has had a serious heart 



Teacher at the hi^h school has, 
however, taken the training; with 
the tutors and is workin^: with 
several hiffh school students. 



attack but is recovering. 

Volunteer ^-Trs , Ida Kate Cusick's 
husband has had an operation and 
recovering very i^ell. 
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